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The Critic 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 10, 188. 


Edmondo De Amicis. 


THE most popular and successful of living Italian writers is the 
famous traveller Edmondo De Amicis, who, though still young, 
has attained a high place in the literature of his country. He was 
born in 1846 in Oneglia, a poor, dirty, but eminently picturesque 
little town near Genoa, to which city his family belonged. His 
early education was acquired in the school of Cuneo, and later in 
Turin, from whence he passed to the military academy of Modena, 
and in 1865 issued therefrom a sub-lieutenant. He made the 
campaign of 1866, Suge at Custoza of course, and in the follow- 
ing year became the editor of a military journal in Florence. In 
this was first published his famous ‘ Bozzetti Militari,’ in which he 
described the young soldier’s life so charmingly, so touchingly, and 
withal so leavened it with the heroic spirit, that he took the pub- 
lic by storm and established himself at once as a general favorite. 
When the unity of Italy was finally accomplished, after the taking 
of Rome in 1870, seeing there was no more active service to be 
done, he followed the bent of his genius and dedicated his life to 
the study of literature with great ardor. 

The author of ‘Spain’ and ‘ Holland’ is always vehemently 
earnest in all his pursuits, being full of enthusiasm, energy, and 
animal spirits. hen a boy at the academy, like all clever boys, 
he was addicted to verse making, and once he had the audacity to 
send some specimen of his muse to Manzoni. The great novelist 
and poet, then very old, replied with exquisite courtesy, and nearly 
turned Edmondo’s brain with vanity. He treasured up Manzoni’s 
letter for many years after he had come to the conclusion that he 
was not a born poet and wisely turned his talents in another direc- 
tion. Eight years after, when he was a young officer, he went 
to visit the poet, and presented this letter as an introduction. 
His account of the interview is interesting and amusing, for De 
Amicis is the most subjective of writers and opens up his inner- 
most soul for the entertainment of his readers. His nervous ex- 
citement was such that when the object of his admiration ap- 
peared, he burst into tears as he caught his hand—a greeting 
which must have somewhat startled the good old man. Havin 
given up the army, De Amicis travelled in many countries, and af- 
ter each journey produced a book of considerable size. ‘ London,’ 
‘Spain,’ * ‘ Holland,’ ‘ Constantinople,’ ‘ Morocco,’ and ‘ Paris,’ 
followed each other in marvellously quick succession, considering 
the amount of travel and study they represented. When Signor De 
Amicis is at home he lives in Turin with his mother, to whom he 
is fondly attached. He is a handsome man, of the Italian type ; 
tall, and well built, with a large, square forehead ‘set in a black 
frame of thick, short, wavy hair, black moustache, fine dark eyes, 
Roman nose, lips rather thick but well-formed. It is an intellec- 
tual face, with something sensuous and passionate in it, such a 
face as the reader who has studied his works would expect to 
see in the author of ‘ Spain ’ and ‘ Constantinople.’ 

Signor De Amicis is the most happy and fortunate of authors. 
He had the luck to bring out each of his books at a moment when 
for some reason or other general attention was turned toward the 
country he described. His style is genial, pleasant—a little 
jaunty sometimes, as that of a special correspondent who knows 

e is a favorite and is sure that every incident relating to him per- 
sonally, and rg emotion he experiences, will be interesting to his, 
readers ; again, his style is dignified, eminently picturesque, and 
fascinating always, for the egotism of a clever, agreeable writer, 
full of information, good spirits and Jomhomze cannot be unwel- 
come to the sympathetic reader. The merits and defects of this 
distinguished author may be summed up thus: a love of studying 
foreign countries which amounts to a passion, a keen intense en 
joyment of everything beautiful and interesting in nature and art, 
a wide range of general information, a poetic fancy, quick sympa- 
thies, extraordinary command of language. And the defects may 
be roughly described as an occasional exaggeration of all these 
merits. Every virtue has in it the germ of a vice, and so the bril- 
liant imagination sumetimes runs away with reason, the warmth 
of feeling expresses itself too often in outward and visible signs, 
the torrent of eloquence is sometimes disproportioned to the sub- 
ject. An excessive redundancy is the great fault of his style ; it 
wants pruning and condensing. It is said that Goethe used to 
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read the dictionary for hours in order to enrich his vocabulary ; 
but there is such a thing as an embarrassment of riches, and we 
think Signor De Amicis studies his dictionary too much. He 
wants self-restraint as an author, but he is not likely to acquire it 
so long as he does not recognize this want asa defect. Critics 
have rebuked him for his abuse of the pathetic element in his 
writings, but the voice of a few isolated critics bold enough to tell 
the truth was drowned in the roar of unmeasured popular applause 
which greeted each successive effort of his pen. He has never 
known the struggles which most young authors experience —never 
been snubbed by publishers and editors, or scorned by review- 
ers. Is it any wonder that he should be vain and self-satisfied ? 
He does not heed his critics, and receives with a good-humored 
laugh the reproaches of his *‘ candid friends”’ ‘* who have told him 
so often and with so much reason that his heart is a sponge, his 
eyes two fountains of tears, his soldiers mere wumen,”’ etc. He 
is not ashamed of displaying his generous emotions when the re- 
counting of them draws tears from the sympathetic and admiring 
reader. But todo him justice we believe that it is genuine feel- 
ing, not studied, dramatic effort, which makes our hero yield so 
often to the melting mood—a weakness which the Teutonic reader 
will be much more severe upon than his own countrymen have 
been. Guerrazzi, in his ‘ Life of Ferruccio,’ when defending his 


“hero from the charge of ferocity, confesses that he did not *‘ suffer 


from tenderness.’’ Now Signor De Amicis positively ‘‘ suffers 
from tenderness,’’ and though this is an incurable malady when it 
attacks a sensitive artistic organization, it may be kept in check if 
the author makes the necessary effort. 

! Description is Signor De Amicis’ strong point. He has the eye 
of an artist, the languaye of a poet, and he loves to make brilliant 
and striking pictures. His sympathies are as wide as the distances 
which divide the favorite scenes of his wanderings. His romantic 
fancy revels in the old historic cities of Spain, with their evidences 
of past power and glory ; he is a friendly and intelligent admirer 
of the Dutch Republic of William the Silent’s time ; he knows 
how to appreciate London and Paris. But it is to ‘*‘ the land of 
the sun’’ that his heart goes out most warmly. Constantinople, 
with its surpassing natural beauty, its historic memories, the dark 
mysteries of its social life, had an unspeakable fascination for him, 
and in describing it he attains his highest point of brilliant word 
painting. It is a most interesting book from beginning to end, 
though the two volumes might have been compressed into one 
without much loss. Hs last production is called * Literary Por- 
traits.’ It gives a description of the most celebrated French nov- 
elists of the present day. De Amicis has written poems, novel- 
ettes, essays, and in everything that comes from his pen the au- 
thor reveals himself. In perusing his volumes, Edmondo De 
Amicis is ever present with you. His never-failing good-humor, 
his kindly feeling to humanity, his patriotic sentiments, his ardent 
enthusiasm for what is great and noble—all these are pleasant 
traits, which, added to his brilliant talents, make it no matter of 
surprise that he is so popular with his countrymen. He is still 
in the prime of manhood, and the world has dealt so kindly with 
him that when he is in his happiest mood, he thanks his mother 
for having brought him into it. 


FLORENCE, October, 1881. G. S. GODKIN. 
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‘‘ Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito.’’* 

OF the abundant private correspondence and memoirs recently 
published touching upon the Napoleonic epoch in French history, 
the present work of Count Miot de Melito is by no means the 
least valuable. The author, who was born at Versailles in 1772, 
entered the War Office, and was appointed Commissary of War 
in 1788, passed rapidly from military to diplomatic life, and was 
pete it in every grade of diplomatic service during the years of 
the Revolution and the supremacy of Napoleon, until the battle 
of Waterloo. He saw and was closely engaged in many of the 
early revolutionary scenes, first as an officer in the king’s house- 
hold troops, then as an official of the Republic. The present vol- 
ume is made up from notes of what he saw, or had directly from 
eye-witnesses and actors in the various scenes in that long and 
eventful series. With him, to be within range of such a terrific 
political and social storm was at first an accident of birth, but to 
oy 


* Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito. Edited by General Fleischmann. From the 
French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. WithNotes and an Index pre- 
pared especially for the American Edition. $2. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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keep there became a necessity, and, we should judge, a pas- 
sion. He was ‘‘ within the ring,’’ so to speak, and yet, judging 
from internal evidence, he seems to have kept good instincts and a 
clear head. He appears to have passed safely through many 
dangers, but not to have escaped some serious anxieties durin 
the bloody days of the Republic. Early made acquainted wit 
the routine and secrets of the Foreign Office, he became, as a 
trained official, important to the new government, and at the 
first dawn of genuine foreign relations was sent as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; thence, as Ambassa- 
dor, to Turin. In Italy he met Bonaparte, then but just entering 
on his splendid career of victory, and seems to have attached 
himself at once to his political fortunes. There also he became 
acquainted with Joseph Bonaparte, to whom, in later life, he was 
destined to cling with unusual fidelity, and whose character he 
depicts with a friendly and sympathetic pen. Napoleon evidently 
found in the Count an intelligent and not unwilling supporter in 
his schemes to get control of the foreign policy of the new Re- 
public. The Count also appears to have been an important agent 
in that other favorite policy of the shrewd young general to secure 
to himself the support of the old French nobility. How early Na- 
poleon began to acquire a disgust for his republican colleagues in 
the Directory, and for *‘ those lawyers’’ of Paris, and: how clearly 
his own personal ambitions began to formulate themselves, the 
author shows from his notes of several interesting interviews held 
with the general, who was then only twenty-nine. This part of 
the volume will prove attractive reading, and useful to the stu- 
dent of Napoleon’s motives. But the diplomatic affairs of Italy 
at that period were subordinated to the military. The minister 
waited on the general, and the temperature of court life, for the 
embassy, rose and fell with the fortunes of the army. When vic- 
tory perched on the banners of Napoleon, the court atmosphere 
was genial for France ; but when rumor brought reverses for the 
French army, then France “ aired its heels’ in the antechambers 
of palaces. These were the ups and downs of the Count’s life in 
Tuscany and Piedmont, and in special ambassadorial excursions 
to Rome, and, at a later date, to the Hague. But the minister 
was a man of culture and taste, loving books, art, and natural 
scenery, and filling the intervals of this distracting court life with 
genial intercourse among philosophers and artists, or with rapid 
excursions into the fine show-places of nature. Throughout the 
volume we have pleasant glimpses of travel, and enlightened im- 
pressions of manners and men. The political condition of Italy, 
and the social and political condition of Corsica and Sardinia, 
which the author visited under Napoleon’s orders, make oppor- 
tunity for agreeable episodes in the wy diplomatic details. The 
Count is able to throw some light on the birthplace and ancestry 
of the Emperor, as well as on the motives which governed him in 
his policy toward those insular people. 

On the return of Napoleon to Paris, De Melito was made a 
Councillor of State, an office which he retained—except for the 
six years when he was filling a similar office with King Joseph 
in Spain—until the final overthrow of the Emperor. He was 
in a better position, therefore, to give us a clear idea of the Em- 
peror’s personal-methods and treatment of State affairs, and to 
get a good knowledge of his intrigues, than was Madame de 
Rémusat ; but while he is essentially diplomatic even in his note- 
books and gives us but little gossip, we have pretty much the 
same picture of intrigue, vanity, treachery, and selfishness, bau- 
bles and kingdoms mixed, of women and wars, which that lady 
has given us. We get the divorce from Josephine from another 
point of view. Whether Count Miot was one of those whom, ac- 
cording to Madame de Rémusat’s story, the Emperor set to pre- 
paring the public mind for that unfragrant act, we can only guess ; 
and, for that matter, how far he was a blind and dazzled agent, 
and how far he was a willing tool of Napoleon in much of his tor- 
tuous policy, we are left to conjecture. But from the book itself, 
one gets the impression of a man, calm, dignified, loving scholar- 
ship and refined pursuits in off-hours, but a diligent state’s and 
Emperor's man in office hours, who knows when to cease opposi- 
tion to his master and begin obedience. He was evidently kindly, 
elevated in intellectual tone, intimate with honorable society, 
willing to mitigate the severities of war for conquered sovereigns, 
and often laboring to that end with the Emperor ; but politic, faith- 
ful, and useful. He knew how to avoid the asperities of the great 
man, and to bask in the sunshine of his favor. In other words, 
whatever tossing the fortunes of war brought him, he knew how 
to come out right-side up, with no great loss of dignity. 


“Captain John Smith.”* 


WE are inclined to think that there has always been a lurking 
suspicion about Captain John Smith. A captain by any other 
name would, perhaps, have passed. muster ; but this* particular 
captain (in whose writings nobody discovered, till within a few 
years, that he was a monstrous braggart and a most unmitigated 
Kiar) was so loose and irresponsible in his name—if John Smith 
can be considered a proper and not a common noun—that it was 
impossible to avoid suspecting him. The stateliest historians have 
done their best for him. There is a passage in Burk’s ee of 
Virginia (Mr. Warner quotes it), and two or three pages in Ban- 
croft’ s ‘ United States,’ which, were they not in such dead earnest, 
might well be taken as ‘‘ writ sarcastical,’’ and as really better ex- 
amples of what is called American humor than anything Artemus 
Ward ever wrote. But neither Stith, Beverley, nor Burk, neither 
Campbell nor Bancroft—all of whom were sure not only that this 
John Smith was so baptized, but that he was a wonderful hero, 
because he said so himself—has been able to prolong him for more 
than about two centuries and a half. His boots were a good deal 
more than a seven-league pair, but he has been overtaken at 
last. 

There is, or has been, a prevalent notion that ‘there is neither 
entertainment nor instruction worth looking for in American his- 
tory. It is a false notion, for which the older historical writers 
are responsible. Those of the present generation find in it knowl- 
edge of men and of affairs quite as well worth treasuring as the 
dim annals of older countries, their uncertain traditions, their 
bloody wars for the success of this or that worthless ruler; and 
they find also an interest in the struggles, the achievements, and 
the success of a people in the establishment of a nation, quite as 
absorbing as the intrigues of courts and the succession of dynas- 
ties. The difference lies Jargely in the manner of treatment—in 
so write American history as a feebler and not very important 
outgrowth of national life in Europe, or as a history with a begin- 
ning, a progress, and an outcome all its own, with a new purpose, 
and in a newly discovered world. In the one case it is English 
history from the reign of Elizabeth, with occasional commentaries 
on the colonies for nearly two hundred years ; in the other it is 
the growth, from the Stone Age, of civilization in North America. 

The story of the planting of the Virginia colony, Mr. Warner 
has told in this spirit. Other late writers have so told it briefly ; 
but where they had pointed out the path he has opened the road. 
And a very charming road it is to travel with him, full of adven- 
ture, full of romance, where one hardly remembers that there is 
such a country as England, such a company as the London Com- 
pany, or such a king as James I. Thecentral figureis, of course, 
John Smith; but it is John Smith as others saw him, and as a 
critical analysis of his own books shows he must have been, and 
not the John Smith who has till recently been accepted, on his 
own report, as the remarkable hero of that enterprise, as well as 
of a good many other marvellous adventures. For all that was 
really worthy in him Mr. Warner gives him full credit ; but he is 
left rather a sorry spectacle when stripped of that garment of 
braggadocio and falsehood in which he has been permitted for two 
centuries and a half to strut through history. With everything 
that has ever been written, and especially with all the material 
that, within late years, has been brought to light regarding the 
settlement at Jamestown, the character of its people, their strug- 
gles, their quarrels, and their sufferings, Mr. Warner has made 
himself perfectly familiar ; he has used them with entire candor 
and the utmost care in regard to details. It is impossible he 
should handle such a subject without humor, but it is always 
good-natured. With Pocahontas he is even tender; reluctant 
evidently to tear that pretty romance to pieces. Captain Smith’s 
part in it, however, is left in tatters. 

We cannot resist the temptation to ee a single brief paragraph 
to show the method of this unusually charming book: ‘‘ About 
this ‘time was solemnized the marriage of John Laydon and 
Anne Burrows, the first in Virginia. Anne was the maid of Mis- 
tress Forrest, who had just come out to grow up with the country, 
and John was a laborer who came with the first colony in 1607. 
This was actually the ‘ First Family of Virginia,’ about which so 
much has been eloquently said.’’ There is an Attic flavor about 
this ; nor does it by any means stand alone in this volume. 





* Captain ja Smith, (1579-1631.) A of = _ His Life and, Writings. By 
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Charles Dudley Warner. $1.25. (Lives erican Worthies.) New York; 
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¢ The Manchester Dynasty.* 
IN the Jong, close, and extraordinarily successful political part- 
nership of Richard Cobden and John Bright, Cobden's was un- 


doubtedly the dominant mind. “‘‘ There are incapacities about - 


me,’’ Bright wrote to his friend at a critical stage of the anti- 
Corn Law agitation, ‘‘ of which I am fully conscious, and which 
revent my being more than second in such a work as we have 
abored in.’’ It was as if Cobden furnished the fuel, and Bright 
the fire. Cobden was the impersonation of the clear, cool, far- 
sighted commor-sense that reversed British policy and revolution- 
ized English society in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Brigt t contributed something of the fervor of a Holy Crusader. 
Both’ were firmly convinced of the apostolic character of their 
mission ; but while Cobden’s faith was grounded in the blue 
books, Bright’s had its roots partly in sentiment and partly in 
Cobden’s conviction. Bright was the superior in oratorical abil- 
ity ; less tolerant of stupidity, indifference, and dishonest profes- 
sions, he often gave rein to passion and sarcasm; but Cobden 
was master of the persuasive art that wins converts. There is, 
perhaps, a tendency to carry the contrast too far, and to repre- 
sent Cobden as a creature of arithmetic and logic, while denying 
to Bright credit for the practical qualities which he really pos- 
sesses. Still, it is true in a general way that the characters of the 
two great spokesmen of the League were complementary each of 
the other, and that Cobden J/us Bright signited a power more 
effective than twice Cobden or twice Bright. For a quarter of a 
century the two friends worked side by side with equal sincerity, 
with uninterrupted accord, and with a noble, unselfish affection 
that has few parallels. It was their fortune to live years after 
the triumph of one great idea for which they had contended, and 


_ to see theory abundantly justified by experience. Indeed, one of 


them has survived to find their work and principles put a second 
time to the test by a new generation living under altered national 
conditions. 

We do not see in what respect Mr. John Morley’s ‘ Life of Cob- 
den’ could be better than it is. The biography of a man identi- 
fied with a political movement has not often been written so ade- 
quately, either as regards man or movement. Much of Cobden's 
voluminous and very interesting correspondence has been at Mr. 
Morley's disposal, and he has used it judiciously, avoiding the 
temptations inherent in such a mass of material. Mr. George 
Barnett Smith’s work on Bright is for obvious reasons a cruder 
performance. It contains, however, much matter that is essen- 
tial to the study of the most interesting period of modern English 
history. The two biographies should be read in connection. 
Taken together, they afford a complete view of the successful up- 
rising of the commercial and manufacturing classes against feu- 
dalism and the monopoly of land. They also bring down to date 
the record of the yet undetermined contest between the Man- 
chester ideal of peace, industry, and non-intervention in foreign 
affairs, and the conception of national honor entertained by 
Lords Palmerston and Beaconsfield, and now known, in its worst 
form, as Jingoism. 

Cobden’s two great achievements were the repeal of the Corn 
Law and the negotiation of the Commercial Treaty with France. 


By the first he overthrew the tax on bread, struck the heaviest- 


blow which class privilege has received in England in recent 
times, and in five years raised the value of English exports from 
fifty to one hundred millions sterling. By the second, he carried 
England over the last stage of the journey from high protection 


to absolutely free trade, begun forty years earlier by Huskisson. . 


The credit for the repeal of the Corn Law and the immense prus- 
perity which it secured to England for more than a quarter of a 
century, belongs wholly to Cobden, Bright, and their associates 
in the seven years’ agitation. The repeal was effected by these 
men, and outside of Parliament. The tardy but almost simul- 
taneous conversion of Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell to 
the idea of free trade in corn was under compulsory process. 
The forced surrender of the politicians of St. Stephens to the 
Manchester economists made Cobden for a time the most power- 
ful man in England. His sincerity, singleness of purpose, and 
true patriotism are made to appear in a striking light by the pub- 
lication, in Mr. Morley's book, for the first time, of a remarkable 
letter writteri by him to Sir Robert Peel under the seal of the 
closest confidence, urging his late enemy, the Prime Minister, not 





* Life of Richatd Cobden, ohn Morley. With it. .00. Boston: 
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“* Life and Speeches of the Hon. John Bright, M.P. By George Barnett Smith. 
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to resign, but to dissolve Parliament and go to the country. 
Peel’s frank reply is an equally remarkable document. 

Cobden travelled much, and was a first-rate traveller. His ob- 
servations, as recorded in diary and correspondence, show per- 
haps better than his speeches or pamphlets, the breadth of the 
man. While still an obscure commercial agent, he foresaw the 
inevitable competition between American and English manufac- 
tures. His views on the Eastern Question expressed in 1855 
would almost answer for Mr. Gladstone’s to-day, were Mr. Glad- 
stone out of office. In Germany, forty-five years ago, he pre- 
dicted the steps toward German unity and Prussian supremacy. 
His range of personal acquaintance was large. After he became 
famous he was at times the honored guest of half the kings and 
all the prominent statesmen of Europe. Among his valued friends 
were Baron Bunsen, Henri Martin, Bastiat, and Chevalier, 
Charles Sumner, and Prosper Mérimée -a list in itself sufficient 
to indicate the wide range of his sympathies. 

Happily, the time has not come for any biographer to sum up 
John Bright's life work. What genuine American does not know 
and love that sturdy, humane, somewhat choleric personality ? Up 
to Cobden’s death, in 1865, more than one narrative is scarcely 
needed’ for the two careers. Since Cobden’s death Bright has 
stood alone ; a unique figure in the House of Commons, raised 
ahove the level of partisanship by the admiration and respect of 
all, still contending for his and Cobden’s old principles—the re- 
duction of armaments, retrenchment and reform, justice to all 
classes, and moral responsibility in national and international 
politics. In regard to our own civil war, Bright appears to better 
advantage than his friend. Cobden’s sagacity was twice at fault ; 
once in over-valuing Louis Napoleon and the institutions of the 
second Empire; and again in underrating the stability of the 
American Union. Cobden’s faith wavered at the beginning of 
the war. As late as January, 1862, he wrote to his friend Paul- 


ton: ‘‘I can’t see my way through the American business. I 
don’t believe the North and South can ever lie in the same bed 
again.’’ Bright converted him, but not quite to the unreserved 


and unquestioning friendship that dictated the former's passion- 
ate speech against Roebuck’s motion to recognize the Confeder- 
acy. Cobden does not seem to have shared Bright’s religious ha- 
tred of slavery. It was cotton and the blockade, and not the 
African, that a thought most of during the struggle. Here, in 
his case, the old Manchester doctrines asserted themselves ; and 
here, in Bright’s, sentiment and broad humanity conquered politi- 
cal economy. 





““A Home Idyl, and other Poems.’’* 

Mr. TROWBRIDGE’S volume opens with ‘ A Home Idyl,’ which 
gives name to the book, and also presents the flavor of the feast. 
The story is a decidedly pretty one; not stirring, nor particularly 
vivid in dramatic effect, but one pertaining to old-fashioned piv- 
neer life, full of the spice which belongs to our northern tier of 
States, but peculiarly to New England—of which Mr. Trowbridge 
is a native by intellectual sympathies, though not by actual birth 
—-in its raciness and home vigor, its Ages yo) ge sleigh-riding, 
junketing—the New England of forty and fifty years ago, when 
Judd wrote ‘ Margaret,’ and Lowell hailed the advent of a native 
literature that should smack of the soil. There is plenty of that 
literature among New England writers, but it gets overgrown with 
culture. It never stays rustic long. The rise from the farmer- 
boy and wood-chopper to the senator is too rapid to have any ex- 
perience remain long unmixed. No hill-born writer can long abide 
on the hills. He visits the smooth-lawned, daisied, well-fenced 
fields, where he can get sight of the steeples of some city, and 
from which he can in an hour be whirled down to the club redo- 
lent of the amenities. It is so with Trowbridge. He keeps the 
traditions well. There is a flavor of the early New England 
pioneer, but it is the oetry of pioneer life. It is the stump and 
the swamp and the burned clearing enveloped in an autumn 
haze. The old fresh-quarried rocks have got themselves a winter 
coat of lichens, Still the ‘ Home Idyl’ is a delightful story, and 
will call up a thousand recollections in a thousand homes. The 
wilderness is as yet untouched, when a pair of youthful lovers 
appear. 

‘* The winter has paved for their sleigh a track 
Over the back 
Of the river rolling deep and black.’’ 


*A Hote Idyl, and Other Poems. By John Townsend Trowbridge. $1.25. 
Boston t Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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They ride through the timber, and presently a ‘‘ small, rude 
hut’’ — up amid *‘ stumps and knolls.’’ ‘“‘ The fire is kin- 
dled, the kettle sings.’ The snow whirls about the cabin in 
winter, and the winds blow and roar through the forest ; but the 
first Christmas finds love at the feast. Love keeps the cabin 
““cozy and neat.’’ The axe resounds in the woods, and the 
bright chips fly right and left. In the spring, when the days are 
fine, the wife comes out with her work to look on. 

** Tis pleasant to feel her watching near ; 
Joy to hear : 
Her voice in the woodland, high and clear.”’ 
There they talk over their plans. By and by the scythe will swin 
where now “‘the beech comes crashing down.’’ The rose wil 
spring up by the doorway, nor will the bride forget to foster there 
‘* Pansies and pinks and mignonette.”’ 


Another Christmas and a babe is born ; then, as the home spreads 
— years gu by, other babes, until there is ‘‘ a ladder of little 
eads'’— 
‘* A Jacob’s ladder with steps of gold ;’”’— 


and the poet shows the pleasures of childhood, and the happiness 
the father and mother find in their girls and boys. The “ roof- 
boards ring’’ with glee, and there is great joy, mingled with 
homely cares, until the “‘ lonely pines’ find a tenant in the loveli- 
est child. Then the woods become, for a time, ‘‘a vast gray 
solitude,’’ peopled with mournful images, where the “* vague 
winds’* blow over the little grave. The world, however, goes 
round, and the boys begin to plowand the girls to spin. The old 
hut of poles has given place to a frame-house. The wilderness 
blossoms. There are farms all up and down the river, and a 
steeple-crowned village near by. The owls and wolf and ‘‘ ant- 
Jered buck’’ are gone from the woods. ‘‘ Youthful culture and 
social grace’’ have come, and men are polished. The farmer still 
has his strong and skilled hands ; his barns are full and big. He 
stands at his porch and is pleased at the prosperous condition of 
things. There is plenty of threshing and spinning within doors. 
Wheat and wool, 
** Cider in cask and fruit in bin 
Are laid in 
For the gloomy months that will soon begin.” 


Then, in the long winter evenings, come spelling-matches, and 
** country balls,’’ and ‘‘ evening calls,’’ with their concomitants, 
until one of the daughters—a blushing girl—presents a crushing 
question to the father, who can hardly take in the fact that he is 
not the only man in the world. This part of the story is told with 
genuine humor and knowledge of life. The new in-comer, how- 
ever, makes his way with the family, and the old farmer learns 
to delight in him. The family tree, having begun to sprout 
freshly, soon takes a happier spread. Grandsons, and then great- 
grandsons, honors and old age, come. All men have learned to 
“trust his virtues and know his judgments just.’’ 

The whole story, which fills thirty-seven pages, is told simply 
and plainly. There is homely common-sense, keen observation, 
and fine humor—an_ admirable story-telling power. The story 
will strike home to the heart. But poets will find little evidence 
of poetical powers, except a correct and generally pleasing versifi- 
cation. There are no words that flash with hidden and beautiful 
meaning, no phrases that burn themselves into the memory by 
condensed and strong heat. That is, the office of high poetry has 
nowhere done its full work. There is nothing added to the story, 
either of melody, or subtle fancy, or strong imagination, by the 
form it takes. The choice of rhythm has only enabled the story- 
teller to leave out details, and advance, su to speak, on the sum- 
mits of things, while the peculiar form of the verse has burdened 
the ear with a somewhat monotonous cadence, not greatly relieved 
by any skill in quantity. And yet plain good sense and a pleasant, 
unvarnished tale will always win the heart, where the finest melo- 
dies, sans good sense-—like those of the later English school of 
poets—fail ; and so, to our thinking, the New England school has 
more hopefulness of a future in it than the English. It is, as 
represented by Mr. Trowbridge and many others, a mass of ex- 
cellent material, which only needs time to perfect its form, and a 
~ jittle development of the genius which now is latent. 

The other poems in Mr. Trowbridge’s volume have the same 
essential qualities—good grouping, a selective though not a 
dramatic power in details, a thoroughly home-like fascination 
and charm. * Old Robin’ is a bit of pastoral, as well as pastural, 
tenderness, ‘The Indian Camp’ is a good specimen of the 


author’s humor. ‘ An Idyl of Harvest Time ’ and ‘ The Old Burf- 
ing-Ground ’ present a reflective, moralizing strain, and are pretty 
pieces of verse. ‘ Under Moon and Stars’ is strongly suggestive 
of Poe, both in the stanza and in the management of expression. 
Altogether the volume is one which we should want to read until 
we had become familiar with the story of each poem—and longer, 
if it revived in us any old memories ; but otherwise there is no 
salient feature by which any one would mark and remember any 
single poem. 





Spielhagen’s Latest Book.* 


SPIELHAGEN always deals with vital problems, but as he grows 
older he seems to conceive them in a more and more pessimistic 
spirit. His revolutionary heroes, who in the early novels died on 
the barricades, were at least supposed to serve a noble cause by 
their death, while the author’s only reconciling thought at An- 
gela’s taking off must have been that the world is very inconven- 
iently constructed for creatures as noble as she. They seem to 
be his own sentiments which the bereaved lover expresses in his 
mental address to the crowd which stands stupidly gazing into 
the deep where the young girl has vanished : 

‘* Gone, gone, as if it never had been, this world of love and noble- 
ness and the highest, purest, intellectual vigor! Yes, stand there! 
Stand and stare at the spot where all this has vanished away, down to 
the imbecile fishes! Howl and weep to your hearts’ content, and 
then go home and eat your suppers, and go to bed, and to-morrow re- 
sume the old drudgery, and toil on through your miserable lives ! 
And then lie to yourselves, as before, and pretend that such a life is 
worth living !”’ 

Of course, ethically and psychologically, we do not in the least 
question the propriety of the tragic fiza/e ; we merely wish to il- 
lustrate the fact that the melancholy which pervaded Spielhagen’s 
earlier novels has deepened of late almost into hopelessness. He 


is not alone, however, in this view of existence. George Eliot - 


preached essentially the same philosophy, and in Tourguéneff there 
is a gentle despair, more intelligible, perhaps, in a Russian than in 
a German or an Englishman. In point of plot, * Angela,’ is fully 
equal to the author’s best work, if it does not surpass it. The 
skill with which the minutest incidents are utilized and made to 
subserve the progress of the action is admirable. And this sense 
of satisfaction, conveyed by all mastery, technical or intellectual, 
goes with the reader throughout the book, and keeps his interest 
alert. Such types, too, as Lady Ballycastle, Mrs. Nanni Moor, 
and, above all, the charming old Baroness Granske, reveal a 
strength of characterization and a keenness of insight which few 
living novelists can rival. Without being hackneyed, these types 
are yet close enough to every one’s experience to seem perfectly 
natural and intelligible, and they are so vigorously conceived and 
so well sustained that, whether agreeable or not, one is loath to 

art with them. As for Angela herself, we confess we should like 
ior better if she had a little alloy of common earth in her compo- 
sition. As an energetic, aspiring, and noble girl, one cannot i 
sympathizing profoundly with her ; but she refuses to ** material- 
ize’’ to one’s fancy, and even her sin somehow does not divest her 
of her arch-angelic character. The theme of the book is an un- 
happy marriage. An artist, Arnold Moor, has been engaged to 
Angela, a poor, though talented young girl, of good family ; but 
in a fit of ill-humor, caused by some trifling misunderstanding, he 
proposes to a beautiful young heiress, whom he subsequently 
marries. The misery of such an alliance, to just such a temnpera- 
ment as his, is powerfully and vividly portrayed ; the blighting ef- 
fects of:domestic discords and the constant contact with a shallow 
and unsympathetic mind, the gradual crippling of the soul, the in- 
rm attempts to lift his head as of old, and the final reckless 
resignation or dull despair—all these stages are logically evolved, 
and gain a greater applicability and force from the external loveli- 
ness and universal popularity of the young wife, who, without any 
evil intent of her own, is able to work such havoc in the soul of 
the man whose life is united with hers. 


It is the problem of ‘ Middlemarch,’ but conceived in a some- 


what different spirit, and wrought out under widely different cir- 
cumstances. With his predilection for striking effects, Spielhagen 
has not had the courage to omit the tableau in the last act. 
While Lydgate and Rosamond, after having spent their youthful 
force in vain struggles, scttle down to a dull, resigned monotony, 
Nanni (the shallow and spoiled young wife in ‘ Angela’) has the 





* Angela: Roman von Friedrich Spielhagen. Zwei Bande, Leipzig: Verlag von 
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kindness to run away with a hare-brained artist,.and thus to re- 
lease her husband from his obligations. Angela has, however, 
engaged herself to a very honorable Englishman whom she does 
not love, and she is bravely conscientious in trying to silence the 
old passion, until on one fatal occasion she listens too long to its 
voice. She atones for her error by a voluntary death which has 
yet the appearance of accident, and Arnold, with a horrible sense 
of the ruin and degradation which his own sin has entailed upon 
him, also ends his life. This denouement has undeniably, to 
American readers, an appearance of melodrama; but it should 
not discourage any one from reading a novel which, with its in- 
tricate complications of plot, has yet both beauty and power. 





“‘Gaspara Stampa.’’* 

A SLIP of a book, with a quaint narrow page, and a strange de- 
vice, and a strange name on its cover. The device strikes the eye 
of lovers of Venice and lovers of Love as a familiar coat of arms, 
seen of a sudden in some improbable place, might fall on the 
sight of one to whom it meant kinship. The Lion of St. Marks, 
we know ; and the Passion Flower (God rest it), we know ; and we 
hold leal faith to them both ; but who is Gaspara Stampa? Of 
kin also; if we love Love and love Venice ; and thanks be to 
them who have done us the grace of withdrawing the curtain 
which has hidden her noble countenance from us so long. Never 
to be forgotten more, is Gaspara Stampa, by lover of Love, or of 
Venice, once he has heard this her voice, strained sweet through 
the centuries, as might be the sweetness of some heavenly flower 
to which had been =_— of the gods that blooming once, its 
nectar should dwell forever in summer’s air, though its petals 
had opened but a single time on earth. ‘Gaspara Stampa!’ Is 
it a mere fancy that there is unrivaled melody, a mystic rhythm, 
in the very syllables of her name? They seem to us as full of 
strange music as the Passion Flower is of mysterious color; and 
the Lion of St. Marks goes well in gold symbol by their side. He 
has guarded one sainted for love before. ‘Gaspara Stampa,’ 
buried three centuries and more ago ; dead, never; not then, nor 
now! What beauteous and comprehensive immortality Love be- 
stows on whom he slays! The heavens and the earth added ! 
Even blinded by her tears, Gaspara Stampa saw its splendor when 
she wrote : 

From those who hearken to this saddened rhyme, 
Unto this saddened, this obscure lament, 
Wherein the sobbing of my grief is spent, 

For this, the greatest sorrow of my time ; 

From well-born folk, whatever be their clime, 

I crave not pity for my long torment, 
But glory rather: tho’ my heart be rent, 

The cause of all my weeping is sublime. 

I hope some woman yet may live to sigh— 
“Oh, happiest she whose portion was to bear 
Such noble sorrow to such noble end ! 

Ah that this love, this fortune came my way ! 
I’d bravely show myself this woman’s peer, 
Only to have such noble Lord to friend !’’ 

We might leave this sweet and sorrowful plaint, unexplained, 
to speak for itself and her ; for none but hearing it would seek to 
hear more, know more: none but seeing so fair a flower by the 
way, would pause and turn aside, asking of all they met, where 
might be the garden in which such a flower had grown. But it is 

leasure to occupy one’s self with the name of Gaspara Stampa. 


t is, in a measure, to return to that century—golden among the ° 


centuries—in which in Venice alone there were moving and 
breathing such souls as Titian, and Paul Veronese, and Raphael. 
It is to breathe the air of a climate to ours foreign, with a for- 
eignness far beyond anything that geography takes note of, or any 
sort of measurements can measure—a climate in which, as this 
biographer of Gaspara Stampa says, ‘‘ poetry, and art, and love 
are at home.’’ We wonder if he knew, when he wrote this sen- 
tence, the fulness of the meaning and the reach of the suggestion 
in it. Is there a clime or climate to-day where Poetry and Art 
and Love are “‘ at home ?’’ Are they not rather wanderers ? weary 
seekers after a resting-place? dusty, and worn, and deafened by 
the din of the new days and new empires which have arisen ? 
Are not their best estates confiscated? Do not aliens live in their 
houses, and usurpers strut in their clothes? Is there alive to-day 
a woman who, unshamed, would have courage to say, and might, 





*G Stampa. By E Benson. With a Selection from her Sonnets 
r aspara pa. By Eugene ; . 


by George Fleming. $1. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 


unshamed, say,:as Gaspara Stampa did, on the day when she 
first met the young Lord of Collalto : 

‘* Angels of Heaven, I do not envy your ineffable joys, nor your souls 
full of that which they desire, nor your ecstasy before the All-Power- 
ful; for my happiness here below is such that only earthly hearts 
would know how to contain it. All that which you feel in seeing God 
face to face, I feel before this béing who is so perfectly made in his 
image. Your only privilege is that your joys are eternal, while mine 
can very soon come to an end.”’ 

And if it be true, as we suspect, that no living woman to-day 
would, or might, unshamed, say such words as those, then*is 
Love ‘‘ at home’’ among men no longer. 

The brief biography of Gaspara Stampa given in this little book 
is written by Eugene Benson. The twenty-one sonnets appended 
are translated by Miss Fletcher, the author of those very unequal 
novels, ‘Kismet’ and ‘ Mirage.’’ Why did she not continue her 
excellent, though no doubt arduous work, and give us every son- 
net and madrigal that Gaspara Stampa ever wrote—less than a 
hundred in all? It would be better worth while to go on record 
as the Nineteenth Century’s student, lover, interpreter of Gaspara 
Stampa’s poetry and life, than as the writer of all the novels in 
the ‘ No Name’ series, and the ‘ Round Robin’ series added. We 
purposely forbear to give any more detailed description of this lit- 
tle book,. or farther quotations from the verse of this ‘‘ most 
faithful lover that ever lived.’” Emerson has said that ‘‘ all the 
world loves a lover.’’ If so, all the world should mourn for Gas- 
para Stampa, and have her sonnets by heart. 





“The Wild Garden.” * 

NEXT to the wild beauties of our own woods and meadows, we 
have always held in affectionate regard those free and easy 
tribes which the botany characterizes as ‘‘ escaped from cultiva- 
tion.’? A roadside _— over to the buxom flowerage of the rosy 
Saponaria, or a stately company of “* corn lilies’ in a fence corner, 
or a troop of Sweet Williams eloping through the pickets of an 
old-fashioned garden, confirm us in the belief that there are 
plants, as well as birds, of passage. What if we were to invite 
these runagate children of Flora to stray still further and find fresh 
woods and pastures new? Nature is not the harsh step-mother 
she has been accounted, but shows herself ready to adopt as her 
own many strange broods from distant countries. So, evidently, 
thinks Mr. Robinson, the enthusiastic champion of * The Wild 
Garden.’ The sub-title of his delightful treatise on this subject 
further defines the scope and aim of his floricultural reforms : ‘ Our 
Groves and Gardens made Beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy 
Exotic Plants.” He makes good use of the open secret that 
inequalities of surface, hillside, and hollow, unlike degrees of ex- 
posure to sun and wind, and even the diverse elements of the soil, 
within a limited area of country, are equivalent to so many cli- 
matic variations, and capable of providing Aadztats for many 
widely-sundered families of the botanical kingdom. The scheme 
of the ‘ Wild Garden,’ we are informed in the preface, ‘* avoids 
meddling with the garden proper,’’ except for the improvement 
of shrubbery borders, aiming rather to utilize wild and semi-wild 
spots of unconsidered ground for the introduction of such free- 
growing exotics as would soon be able to hold their own on British 
soil. He is confident of the speedy naturalization there of all 
hardy flowering plants indigenous to temperate and northern lati- 
tudes, whether springing on Alpine slopes, or among Roman 
ruins (‘‘ home of many flowers’’), on the = of the western 
world, or at the feet of the Himalayas, the hiding-place of ‘* giant 
primroses”’ and other little-known marvels of flower life and 
beauty. Nor are native wildlings to be forgotten, but encouraged 
by giving'them plenty of room and soil congenial to their individual 
wants. ‘The author would have the ‘* Winter Aconite flowering 
under a grove of naked trees in February ; the Snowflake growing 
abundantly in meadows by the Thames’s side; the perennial 
Lupine dyeing an islet with its purple in a Scotch river ; and the 
Apennine Anemone staining an English wood blue before the 
blooming of our Bluebells.’’ Under this new floral régime, many 
plants, hitherto unacquainted, will find themselves in mystifying 
juxtaposition. Our own 77dllium grandiflorum, justly dignified 

y the name of American Wood-lily, will hobnob in the rich leaf- 
mould with the Twin-flower of Scotland and the Poet’s Narcissus. 
Side by.side with the Yucca, Monkshood and Tritoma, will be 
found the Cardinal-flower and Turk’s-cap lily (a plume in its cap 


* The Wild Garden, By W. Robinson. $4.20, New York ; Scribner & Welford. 
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for having attained the height of eleven feet under English cul- 
ture)! The American Water-lily and the Nuphar will have their 
flotillas in the water garden, while the Sweet Flag will enjoy the 
society of a rare aquatic plant brought all the way trom the Cape 
of Good Hope. Golden Rod, and Michaelmas daisies (our com- 
mon autumnal asters), once cultivated in English garden-borders, 
will be relegated to the frontier of field and wood, where they 
properly belong. Who would not rejoice to see—as the author 
of the ‘ Wild Garden ’ has seen—the crimson globes of the Peony 
rising through the grass, surge, and spray of a broad meadow? 
If Mr. Robinson’s strictures be heeded, the flowers and ‘‘the 
green world they live in’’ will be allowed to grow to a ripe 
maturity ; no wasteful fortnightly onslaughts of the scythe or 
lawn-mower! There will be a long Meadow Month (the 
month of June, in the old Saxon calendar) in the calen- 
dar of this Arcadia. It is clear, moreover, that Mr. Rob- 
inson is no friend to the annual digging and pruning system. 
(See his chapter on ‘The Common Shrubbery, Woods, and 
Woodland Drives.’) ‘‘ Garden graveyards’’ is his very per- 
tinent characterization of those gardens that are subject to a 
mechanical digging and harrowing every winter. Nor is he 
more friendly to crowded masses and geometric bounding- 
lines. There will be no “‘ wall-paper patterns’’ in the configura 
tion of the ‘ Wild Garden,’ nor any “ oppressive botanical busi- 
ness, with oe labelled and plants classified out-of-doors as 
they are in an herbarium.’’ There is much piquant criticism of 
the bungling, unnatural (hence inartistic) work done in public 
gardens. Indeed, what is said relative to the ‘ Regeneration of 
the Bare Borders of the London Park,’ and in regard to other 
horticultural improvements, we may well bring home for considera- 
tion. In connection with Mr. Robinson’s picturesque text, we 
would note the excellent illustrations furnished by Alfred Parsons. 
These alone constitute a ‘‘ flowery tale,’’ expressed by a true 
** sylvan historian.”’ 





Bacon and his Philosophy.* 

FRANCIS BACON, Lord Verulam, is the delight of the modern 
scientist. From him dates the beginning of the modern methods 
of research. He was the most vigorous student of facts that up 
to the time of his death had existed, and the modern worker in 
the laboratory of science looks back to his day as the halcyon 
time in the history of learning. It was the Golden Age. For 
then Aristotle, the king, was dead, and, for the most part, put 
away in his grave. Hardly any two men are agreed on precisely 
what Bacon contributed directly to modern science, but that he 
broke down the old system, and furnished a method of work which 
the student of to-day follows implicitly and never would think of 
abandoning, all are agreed. It is the purpose of Prof. Fowler’s 
book to show what Bacon's method was, what method he found 
in existence, and what he left. The details of the life of the great 
philosopher are given with considerable minuteness. His rela- 
tion to the politics and men of his time, his desertion of Essex, 
and his loose views of the duties and privileges of a judge, are to 
a certain extent defended. This seems to us unfortunate. The 
excuse which Bacon gave for accepting gifts from interested par- 
ties in suits has often been alleged in his defence. Its true value, 
or lack of value, has been properly set forth, and with due stern- 
ness of sentence in our view, by Macaulay in his admirable essay on 
Bacon. It is idle for those who love Bacon to plead the statute 
of ignorance when the judgment of his contemporaries was 
— him ; and when the most profligate of courts could not jus- 
tify his conduct, it is weak to attribute his fall to the undeveloped 
state of morals in his day. The verdict of history will probably 
continue to be that his greatness lay in his intellect, and not in 
his moral sense. But a generous interpretation of motives is not 
a vice, and while the judicious reader will side with Macaulay 
rather than with Spedding and Fowler, we need not consider 
the defence as a serious blemish on a book whose purpose is 
mainly expository, and not judicial. 

The chapter on Bacon's literary works is unusually full, showing 
what essays he wrote, and how and when, and the complete bibli- 
‘ography of them—what editions and editors they have had. There 
is also a slight and imperfect account of the main purpose of 
some of the minor essays—the chapter altogether taking up some 
thirty-six pages—imuch of which might well have been omitted, 
as the aim of. the book is not to get at the husks, but the kernel. 





* Bacon. By Thomas Fowler, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of ic in the Universit 
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Such details possess a certain interest, but not a very great inter- 
est, to the general reader. In a philosopher whose matter is so im- 

ortant, and that matter not easy to get at, we want the kernel, and 
te little more. The life, the thought, the influence of such a 
man are all-important, and more than we have time to know thor- 
oughly in this busy age of ours. There is a much fuller exposition 
of the more important works of the great author ; but this is the 
general fault we should find with Prof. Fowler throughout his 
volume, that he stays outside of Bacon’s mind too long, defer- 
ring the getting into it till we become a little impatient, and that 
when we do get in we nibble at crusts too much. We seem al- 
ways on the point of getting at something which we often fail to 
reach. The Fnal chapter on the Baconian influence is notably an 
instance of this, where the writer gives us mainly his own opinions 
instead of facts. We are ready and glad to trace the influence of 
such a mind as Bacon’s on later generations, and begin the read- 
ing with enthusiasm, but are put off without any adequate ma- 
terial fur an independent judgment. Aside from these defects— 
which are not small—we find ‘in the book much to commend. It 
is a learned and honest and friendly survey of Bacon's life; a 
diligent though not a deep exposition of his teachings ; a fuller 
display of his logical work, with a very considerable infusion of 
detached thoughts and sayings of the great man, which, however, 
do not adequately represent either his strength or his felicity. The 
publisher’s work is well done. The type, the form, material, and 
general make-up of the book are excellent. 





Emerson’s Life, Writings and Philosophy.* 

Mr. CoOKE’s study of Emerson is in all respects an admirable 
book. So excellent is the plan of the volume, that, granting the 
author’s ability to carry it out, one can see from a glance at the 
table of contents that it leaves nothing to be desired as an intro- 
duction, or even as a sequel, to the study of Emerson’s works. 
The first fourteen chapters tell all that is needful to be known 
about the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors of the 
man, while the last twelve furnish a masterly exposition of his 
intellectual and spiritual achievement. Mr. Cooke strictly fulfils 
his promise, in the preface, to interpret, not to criticize or defend. 
With judicious discrimination, warmed and illumined, but never 
blinded, by ardent sympathy, he gives us a fine picture of Mr. 
Emerson’s career, a clear statement of his mental processes and 
results ; and, what is more valuable still, he defines and systema- 
tizes, as far as it is susceptible of formulation, the Emersonian 
philosophy. He is perhaps most to be commended for the pains- 
taking, intelligent manner in which he has performed this difficult 
task. He has laboriously extracted from the body of Emerson’s 
works the purely philosophical spirit, and by means of analysis 
and comparison, ‘he presents it in compact, distinct form, indi- 
cating its relations to and its marked divergence from, other 
metaphysical systems. ‘Strictly speaking,’’ says Mr. Cooke, 
‘* Emerson is not a philosopher. He does not see life and its 
questions from a purely philosophic outlook, and he is not a rea- 
soner or a dialectician. . He is more a seer than ‘a 
thinker ; less a philosopher than a poet. He belongs to 
that class of literary geniuses such as Rousseau, Herder, Lessing, 
and Coleridge, who are the intellectual awakeners and stimulators 
of their age ; not the thinkers of a generation, but its inspirers. 
They are moved by feeling, imagination, and intuition ; but they 
open the way to new possibilities of life, action, and thought.”’ 

Next in value to Mr. Cooke’s estimate of Emerson’s contribu- 
tions to philosophy and his place as a thinker are the chap- 
ters entitled ‘ Literary Methods,’ and ‘ Literary Judgments.’ In 
the latter, with a few pregnant words, he defines ‘the limits of 
Emerson’s powers as a critic: “‘ To Emerson a book is great and 
precious wale in proportion to its ethical, inspiring, and human 
power. . . He judges of books by the measure of their 
spiritual qualities. He loves a book because of its affinity to his 
own mind.’’ Within these limits, less dangerously narrowing to 
aman of Emerson’s lynx--eyed perception of the true and the 
beautiful than they would be to a mind of ordinary talent, he is 
a remarkably acute and brilliant critic ; and he has the poet’s art 
of conferring, with a single sentence, a new crown upon a classic 
or a world-honored head. Mr. Cooke —— remarks that 
the professional critic is, to say the least, fully as liable to err in 
judgment as is Emerson, with his hyper-ethical canon. While we 
are on this chapter, we cannot refrain from noting the ludicrous 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson :.His Life, Writings and Philosophy. By George,Willis 
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examples quoted by Mr. Cooke of what may be called the idiocies 
of criticism. We do not know whether it is more laughable or 
sad, that we should still be so far from a recognized standard of 
taste, that those who are afterward acknowledged as the literary 
masters of the world, should invariably be greeted, not only by a 
few obscure scribblers, but by some of the authoritative organs of 
criticism, with unmixed ridicule and contempt. ‘To go back no 
further than our own century, a curious book might be compiled of 
these contemporary verdicts upon such honored names as Words- 
worth, Keats, Browning,George Eliot, Carlyle, and Emerson. Of 
the latter the Saturday Review spoke as ‘‘ a commonplace writer, 
who intersperses his dreary platitudes with downright nonsense.”’ 
The Princeton Review said : “* Such essays could be produced 
during a lifetime as rapidly as a human pen could be made to 
move.’’ The critic of the North American Review wrote of the 
poems as “‘a volume of professed poetry, containing the most 
prosaic and unintelligible stuff he had ever encountered.’’ While 
Noah Porter, in the Mew Englander, commented upon “the 
utter shallowness and flippancy of Emerson’s judgments concern- 
ing Christianity.” 

We cannot conclude without a word of admiration for the en- 
graved portrait with which the volume is enriched. All those who 
have never had the good fortune to behold in the life the unusual 
blending of sweetness and force which Mr. Emerson's face pre- 
sents, will find here a most correct delineation. 





Champlin’s History of the Rebellion. * 

THE mere titles of books are often definitions. The war which 
this country was called upon to go through twenty years ago 
seems to one man to have been a war begun in the rebellion of 
an arrogant and slaveholding oligarchy. To ancther it seems to 
have been a war undertaken, not for the suppression of a rebel- 
lion against the government of the people, but only a war for the 
Union, in which not righteousness but numbers were successful. 
If either of these attempts the writing of history, he chooses, con- 
sciously or reign cag Ge such a title for his book as foreshadows 
his sympathies and his belief. The candid critic cannot in the 
least complain of this. On the contrary, recognizing the right to 
the utmost freedom of opinion, he accepts it as the author’s asser- 
tion of that freedom. The country in the late war was divided 
into three classes : the Secessionists, their sympathizers, and those 
who were loyal to the existing government. Each class has its 
historians, who are entitled to be heard. There is not, and there 
should not be, freedom on one side only. Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, Gen. Richard Taylor, the Southern 
Historical Society—whoever pleases, is free to rake over the ashes 
of the ‘*‘ lost cause’’ in search of sparks to fire anew the South- 
ern heart. They dono harm in the long run, and they scrape 
together material for unbiassed history. There will be no want. 
of answers, The occasional side-blows from the Northerners who 
detested Abraham Lincoln when living, and cannot forgive him 
even in his grave, forasmuch that he crushed the rebellion, and 
for the way in which he crushed it ; those who cover up the long 
series of causes that led up through nearly a century to the great 
climax of civil war—these also may have their say, so that it be 
understood there shall be no false pretences. 

In this spirit Mr. Champlin’s history may be accepted. It is a 
book that will entertain young people, for it eande with anec- 
dote. It is a lively description of military movements, and many 
of its illustrations are judicious and interesting, though it is a pity 
that many of the portraits are badly engraved and almost caricature 
the originals. here the author’s true sympathies are, however, 
is evident enough from the beginning tothe end. The parent who 
was loyal through the war, and who recalls the deep and painful 
anxiety with which he watched its progress, or who may have had 
his share in its trials, its sacrifices, and its sorrows, will hesitate to 
put the book into the hands of his *‘ young folks,” except with 
much caution and much explanation. But the parent need have 


no such hesitation whose faith is that the rebellion was unfortunate 


rather than criminal] ; that Abraham Lincoln was an incompetent 
ruler ; that General McClellan fell an unhappy martyr to the jeal- 
ousy of Chase and Stanton ; that slavery was never aggressive ex- 
cept under the most trying provocations ; that the slave-power was 
more sinned inst than sinning, till upon compulsion it was 
driven to self-defence ; that though the war was carried on to 
preserve the Union, it is a question whether the emancipation of 





*Yo Folks’ His: ot the War forthe Union. By John D. Champlin, Jr. 
Copiously Illustrated. §e-75. New York: Henry Hol & Co. me 


the slaves was not unconstitutional ; and that, though there may 
have been some palliation for the severity of the government, 
** good citizens now look back with surprise at those dark days, and 
wonder that a.people calling themselves free should ever have 
been willing to submit to such abuses of their liberties.’’ This 
single passage shows the spirit in which the book is written—and 
that will be quite enough to commend it toacertain class of 
readers. Of any book it is only fair that its bias shall be under- 
stood. When the bias of this history is plain, however much it 
may confirm those disposed to accept its view of the Rebellion, it 
is not likely to do much harm to that larger class who read history 
with other eyes. 





‘‘A Biography of David Cox.” * 

THOSE who are acquainted with Solly’s admirable and elaborate 
life of David Cox will probably think that the subject of this bio- 
graphy has been exhausted, but when they glance over the pages 
of Mr. William Hall’s book they will see that very much interesting 
material was left. David Cox was one of the first painters in water- 
colors in England who made any impression by his art. While 
others devoted their time and talents to oils, he went to work with 
his water-colors, and showed them that in that branch of their art 
there was an opportunity of which they had scarcely dreamed. He 
was not appreciated during his lifetime, and his best pictures sold 
for less than a single stroke of his brush would bring to-day. So 
little money did his pictures return him that he was glad to earn 
£100 a year by teaching drawing in a young ladies’ school. He 
thought he was well paid when he received seven shillings for a 
sepia drawing. One of his best known pictures, * The Skylark,’ 
was sold at an exhibition at Birmingham in 1849 for £40; in 1872 
it fetched £2,300. This is a sad experience, but it is not a new 
one. A more recent case of suffering genius is that of Jean-Fran- 
cois Millet, whose pictures went to pay small bills at the grocer’s 
during his life and after his death brought thousands of dollars. 
David Cox was born poor. His father was a blacksmith, and but 
for an accident that deprived him of the use of a leg, the son 
might have been a blacksmith too. His life was a struggle from 
childhood, though he did not expect more than a bare living from 
the world. The first picture he painted was the portrait of an 
actress, to be used in a play. The likeness was so good, and 
with all its crudeness there was so much merit in the thing, that it 
won much praise from the company, though it did not advance-him 
from the post of scene painter in the theatre. There was nothing 
eventful in the life of Cox. He had.a hard fight with the wolf, 
and barely kept him from the door. Many painters have gone 
through an equally stormy period, but few with greater cheerful- 
ness. Mr. Hall’s biography is valuable for the insight it gives us 
into the every day life of a true artist. -He spent a great deal of 
time with Cox at the Royal Oak at Bettws, in Wales, and he is 
full of reminiscences of the pleasant days passed in sketching in 
that picturesque region. The picture he draws of the old painter 
being let down the side of a ravine, by a rope around his waist, to 
make sketches for one of his famous paintings, is very amusing. 
Cox was a versatile genius. During his lifetime he painted every 
subject in the realm of art, beginning with scenes in a theatre at 
so much for the square yard. But Nature was his favorite study, 
and he has represented her in many moods. He was born and 
brought up in the country, and he had a coyntryman’s way of 
looking at trees, and green lanes, and grazing herds. As he saw 
a scene, so he put it on the canvas. There is no photographic 
work in his pictures, but rather a broad view of open country in 
all its loveliness and beauty. If -he painted a peasant, it was 
with the same fidelity to life, as all must acknowledge who have 
seen his pathetic picture of ‘A Welsh Funeral.’ Art students 
will do well to read this volume carefully. 





Theological Literature. 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE’St impetuous heartiness lends to his 
writing a distinctive charm. He wins us by his vigor, his down- 
rightness, his love of goodness, and detestation of badness. 
The ‘‘sermon”’ on ‘ The Scottish Covenanters’ well illustrates 
all these qualities. Religion in the life, religion to make men bet- 
ter, war against ceremonies and forms, when these claim to be 
religion, war against the wrongs of men—such obviously practical 





*A Bi hy of David Cox; With Remarks on his Works and Genius. By 
William Tail ‘Edited with additions b i Thackray Bunce. $2.20. ew 
York, London, and Paris : 
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+ Lay Sermons. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of 
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aspects of moral and religious thought are the ones on which Pro- 
fessor Blackie likes to dwell. When, however, he goes beyond 
these, and discusses the high and deep problems with which the 
most practical and concrete religious thought brings us in contact 
on all hands, then we begin to learn what he cannot do, and the 
higher and deeper he means to carry us the more painfully inade- 
quate his discussions become. It would not be fair to ask that 
his ‘ Lay Sermons’ should be exhaustive treatises, but we have 
the right to expect that one who, in the character of teacher, 
seriously examines the gravest matters, should at least probe them 
to the bottom. The word ‘“‘lay’’ might be thought to excuse 
superficiality, but the author expressly says in his preface : ‘‘ 1 am 
in no wise walking out of the proper sphere of my studies in tak- 
ing up theological subjects, having been educated for the Church,”’ 
etc. Thus he invites judgment by the most rigid standard ; but 
he certainly cannot satisfy that judgment. It may, for instance, 
be quite true, as he tells us in the opening sermon, that the first 
chapter of Genesis asserts, not a creation from nothing, but the 
production of order out of chaos. Philosophy among the ancient 
Hebrews pushed its inquiry no further than this. But that gives 
him no right to say—in these days when philosophy reaches farther 
and demands a first cause of all things—that ‘‘ a creatéve Detty”’ 
(the italics are Professor Blackie’s) is ‘“‘ an impertinent theological 
interpretation forced upon two innocent phrases of the first verse 
of the Hebrew Bible.’’ He says further, in the same discourse : 
** Let us therefore accept ignorance as the gardener accepts net- 
tles, or the farmer field marigold, to be dealt with in the way of 
disappearance, but with a certain catholic recognition of their 
right to have been what and where they are, not with a curse. 
Nor is it otherwise with vice, which indeed bears exactly the same 
relation of finite imperfection to virtue that ignorance does to 
knowledge.”’ After this, it is not surprising to read, of suffering, 
the naive admission : ‘* This is really the only chapter of Evil in 
the world that ever gave me any very serious consideration’”’ (!) 
Fortunately for our estimate of Professor Blackie’s character, the 
notion of vice as imperfect virtue vanishes wholly when, later in 
the book, he comes to speak of Lauderdale and Sharpe. The 
sermon on ‘ Faith ’ is another marked instance of inadequate treat- 
ment, though it has the merit of emphasizing the grand indepen- 
dence of modern theological schemes that characterizes the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. But perhaps the chapter that will excite most 
discussion is neither of these, but the second, on ‘ The Jewish 
Sabbath and the Christian Lord’s Day,’ in which Professor Blackie 
holds “‘ that the Sabbath ts not a divine institution now, by di- 
rect sanction of God's law, obligatory on any Christian. It zs 
obligatory only on Fews.’’ The italics are his. 

WITHOUT Professor Blackie’s fire, but all the more weighty 
. for its quiet logic and its broad views of the relations of its 
theme, is the anonymous little book entitled, ‘ Is There a Chris- 
tian Sabbath?’* Its ground is substantially the same. The 
Sabbath was for Jews; its obligation ceased with the fulfil- 
‘ ment of the Jewish Dispensation; there is no divine authority 
for observing Sunday, or any day as a Sabbath on which we must 
abstain from work or pleasure. In imitation of apostolic exam- 
ple, it is well to have religious gatherings on the first day of the 
week, but no occupation Jawful on other days is to be authorita- 
tively banished from this day. Such is the case in brief, and the 
presentation of it is simple, straightforward, and impressive. 
This is not the place to discuss the question, but two points are 
worthy to be noted by strict Sabbatarians : (1.) The book gives 
evidence of no personal restlessness at Sabbath restriction, but of 
patient, reverent, even cautious reflection. (2.) The practice of 
our American community is conforming more and more to the 
view here presented as the true and logical one ; and this practice 
is not confined to irreligious people. It may therefore be sug- 
gested with force that hardly anything is more desirable for the 
healthy moral tone of a people than that its theoretical and its 
practical standard of right should coincide. If the practice is 
wrong we must correct it ; if the theory is wrong we must amend 
it. In the present case, while the essay will merely startle and 
nepal many, and will be greeted with a thoughtless hurrah by 
others who have no notion of the religious needs that Sunday 
meets, or of its history as a living and beneficent institution, it 
will repay the candid reader by clarifying his views, and giving 
them a suunder basis, whether he agrees with it or not. 





* Is There a Christian Sabbath? A Reprint of an Anonymous Work, entitled ‘A 
Scripture View of the Sabbath.’ Edited, with Copious Notes and Two Supplementary 
Chapters, by a Churchman of Northern Ohio. 60 cts. New York: Brown & Derby. 


THERE was good reason why the first courses of ‘ Yale Lectures 
on Preaching’ should be reissued,* for there was far too much vi- 
tality in them to be exhausted in a single decade. They may not 
be models of systematic instruction ; no one will demand it of 
them. They are, for all that, full to the brim of suggestion, the 
product of a preacher’s experience rendered fruitful for others by 
a sharp observation resulting in a practical acquaintance with 
the wants and the temper of average mankind, and by a singu- 
larly happy faculty of apt illustration. Other valuable courses of 
lectures have been given on the Lyman Beecher foundation in the 
last half-dozen years, the work of profounder scholars, showing 
more logical coherence and closer method ; but, we believe, not 
one whose seeds of thought have greater fructifying power. 


Children’s Books. 

IT is not strange, perhaps, that the detective element so popular 
in novels lately should creep into literature for youth ; but for the 
benefit of those who might be deterred from buying a really good 
book + by its.sensational title, the pictures on the cover of one boy 
struggling in the waves and another prostrate before a raging 
lion, and the frequent allusions to pistols and constables observed 
on turning the pages carelessly, we will state that the murder is 
simply the shooting of adog, that the lion does not really break 
through his bars, and that the boy in the water immediately 
comes out again. The story is that of half-a-dozen boys whose 
faithfulness to each other involves them all needlessly in unmerit- 
ed disgrace. The moral is unique, and not obtrusive; it has noth- 
ing to do with honesty’s being the best policy, but is summed up 
in the despairing comment of the master of the school: ‘‘ Why.is 
it that boys can be faithful to one another, and show generosity 
and self-denial so far as they are concerned, but cannot display 
those qualities toward their masters? Why is it they can trust 
one another, but cannot trust us? When did I ever break faith 
with any one of them? When did I ever show myself anything 
but their truest and best friend? Not one of them, it seems, can 
trust me; yet I could have relieved al] these boys from the 
troubles and anxieties they have been undergoing for months past, 
and would have done so most willingly.”’ 

THERE are fairy tales and fairy tales ; those which record the 
impossible adventures uf impossible elves or goblins, and those 
which, simply by endowing birds or beasts or flowers with human 
gualities and passions, are made aimost Shakspearian in their rev- 
elations of what human nature is. ‘Spanish Fairy Tales’ is an 
admirable and ingenious collection illustrative of both ; there are 
plenty of goblins, but there are also delightful little sparrows that 
make the principles of Fourier ridiculous by applying them to 
their small communities, and shouting ‘‘ Property is robbery !’’ as 
they take possession of another bird’s nest. The story of the 
Echoes is exceedingly ingenious, but we find it hard to understand 
how it can be a translation ; the difficulty of translating a pun 
into-a different language would seem to apply to the curious play 
upon words in the echo, Some of the stories we have seen be- 
fore, which the translator explains by saying that they are com- 
mon to several countries ; but most of them are new and original, 
and the moral, though not obtrusive, is, always admirable ; as, 
for instance: ‘‘ Happiness is not in the accomplishment of our 
wishes, but in not having any.”’ 

THERE is, perhaps, little need of writing a notice of ‘ Phaeton 
Rogers,’ for the boys know it already and intend to read it 
again ; but for the benefit of any elderly people who may not be 
blessed with young friends to superintend their course of reading, 
we will suggest the strange adventures of this modern Phaeton as 
an excellent tonic for either a rainy or a pleasant evening. 


‘ TUTTI-FRUTTI is the title of a unique book for children, writ- 
ten by Miss Laura Ledyard and W. T. Peters, and illustrated by 
D. Clinton Peters (George W. Harlan). The verses are more 
ambitious than is usual in works of this sort and are likely to 

lease the parents more than the children. The illustrations, 
owever, will be sure to attract the little ones ; they are very 
pretty and have the merit of being independent of the Greenaway 
influence. 





* Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward Beecher. First, Second, and 
Third Series. 3 vols.in1. $2. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

+ Who did it?) By Rev. H.C, Adams, M.A. Illustrated. New York: E, P. 
"tan sish Fairy Tales. By. F Caballero. Translated by J. H. Ingram. 
ish Fai ales. ‘ernan . rans! . 

Iiiusteated. 4 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
§ Phaeton Rogers. By Rossiter Johnson. Illustrated. $2.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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“ We are glad to be able to bear our tribute to the excellent manner 
in which THE CRITIC ts conducted. Tt is not quite so old as the present 
year; and it has already established its reputation as the first literary 
journal in America. We say this advisedly. . The specialty of 
THE CRITIC is short reviews, and many of them ; but we do not observe 
that quality is sacrificed.” LONDON ACADEMY. 

HE CRITIc has been the most noteworthy success in its way for 

years ; it began brightly and has never yet had a dull number ; it is in- 

t, various, vivacious ; it is abreast of its work and understands 

tt. . . . To-day itis the most interesting journal of literary criticism 
in the country.” —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

“* The most carefully edited and keenly critical of the literarv iournals 
in America.—ALBANY EXPRESS. 








Unprofitable Popularity. 


In the August number of the orth American Review, Col 
Robert G. Ingersoll renewed his assault on Christianity. In 
the same number, and by invitation, Judge Jeremiah S. Black 
recapitulated the standard arguments in maintenance of that 
faith. Col. Ingersoll was not a little offended by the Judge’s 
contribution ; and his reply to it, which appeared in the 
November number of the Review, bore witness to his indig- 
nation. The rapid sale of that number bore witness in an 
equal degree to the popular interest in any controversy involv- 
ing a loss of temper. In this instance, public interest was 
not allowed toslumber. The readers of the Review in which 
this battle—not of Christianity with infidelity so much, as of 
Black with Ingersoll—was being waged, looked forward to 
a spirited rejoinder. Their hopes were gratified sooner than 
they had anticipated, and by an article the virulence of 
which surpassed their expectations. It was not reserved for 
the Worth American, but came in the form of a letter to the 
Philadelphia Press—an epistle general, devoted in equal 
parts toa vindication of the correspondent’s course of action 
and to a justification of the ways of God to men. The 
Judge—in anything but a judicial humor—alluded to Col. 
Ingersoll’s November article as ‘‘the foulest and falsest 
libel that ever was written against God or man;’’ he re- 
ferred to the Worth American Review as a “‘ treacherous 
concern,’’ that had ‘‘ basely betrayed’’ him ‘‘ once before ;’’ 
and he branded the conductors of that journal as ‘‘ adven- 
turers.”’ 

The provocation for this outburst of opprobrium seems to 
have been that Judge Black was not allowed to reply to Col. 
Ingersoll’s second article in the same number in which that 
article appeared, but was told he would have to withhold his 
answer for a later issue ; in other words, that Col. Inger- 
soll’s ‘‘ poisonous stuff ’’ was allowed to appear ‘‘ without 
the antidote.’’ The managers of the Review have made 
public their explanation ; but we are not concerned with the 
merits of the case ; we simply wish to call attention to the 
plan upon which the Worth American is conducted. Orig- 
inally it was dignified, courteous, scholarly. ‘Then, for a 
period, it lost all its better qualities except respectability. 
Within the past few years, however—that is, since it fell 
into the hands of its present editor—it has regained some- 
what of its old position. Its scholarly tone has hardly been 
maintained, but it has made long strides in the direction of 
popularity. The difficulty lies right here. These strides 
have been too long, and too rapid. The mark has been 
overstepped. A glance at the list of recent contributors to 
the Worth American shows that the editor has had an eye for 
_ the great name rather than the great writer. In many cases 
he has got the great writer too ; but his aim seems to have 


been chiefly to excite admiration by the apparent ease with 
which he obtains the privilege of putting Gladstone’s, Grant’s, 
or Hobert Pasha’s name on the cover of his magazine. 
There may be no particular harm in this. The orth Ameri- 
can, like other reviews, and periodicals which do not claim 
to be reviews, in the better'sense of the word, is run ‘‘ on 
business principles,’’ and its editor would have a perfect 
right to publish the love letters of the Queen of England 
—with the Queen’s permission. But the tendency is a dan- 
gerous one, as is shown by its latest fruits. It has increas- 
ed its sale, but it has added nothing to the periodical’s 
good repute. It was a mistake to ask Col. Ingersoll to at- 
tack Christianity in its columns ; it was a worse mistake to 
ask Judge Black to answer him. We do not mean that theo- 
logical discussion should be excluded from the Review, but 
that Col. Ingersoll and Judge Black should be excluded. 
The editor has brought upon himself the latter’s mud-balls 
of abuse. One cannot dip in beet juice without reddening 
his hand, nor deal with the author of ‘ The Gods,’ or of the 
letter to the Philadelphia Press, to which allusion has been 
made above, without regretting his indiscretion. The editor 
of the Worth American should profit by this lesson. He 
may sell his magazine by pursuing his present policy, but 
he may sell the good repute without which his magazine 
would be worthless in his own sight. 





Recent Fiction. 

IT,is necessary to read Mr. Roe’s novel* with a mark. Not be- 
cause it is long, though a book of five hundred and sixty pages, 
however thrilling, will necessarily be laid down several times ; but 
because in searching for one’s place there is a difficulty in dis- 
criminating one page from another. The judicious reader will 
find that by omitting the preface and reading only the first sen- 
tence of each paragraph he willsecure the flavor of the book. We 
do not wish to overlook the fact that Mr. Roe’s story has been 
written with great conscientiousness and an eager desire to call 
attention to two terrible social evils: the habit of opium eating, 
and the lack of consideration for shop-girls’ comfort. Could 
either of these evils be remedied by fiction, ten thousand pages 
would not be too much for one man to write, or another man to 
read ; but unhappily, novels with a purpose are read, after all, 
more by people who want a novel than by those who want a pur- 
pose. No opium eater will take up Mr. Roe’s story to see what 
will become of him if he continues his frightful indulgence ; he 
knows, knows fearfully and awfully, far more than Mr. Roe can 
tell him ; and we almost question whether in bringing up the. 
topic at all, Mr. Roe does not incur the same responsibility as the 
physician who first recommends morphine as a medicine. In his 
very conscientiousness, his desire to acknowledge the full force of 
the temptation, he gives to the seductive charm of opium a power 
which we fear will outweigh the warning. ‘‘Is it really so de- 
lightful ?’’ we can hear the reader say ; *‘ Will it really give instant 
relief from this horrible neuralgia; or change this depression, 
which is killing me, to actual cheerfulness? Then, z/ J use zt care- 
fully—’’ To illustrate our meaning we venture to doubt the moral 
value of such a paragraph as the following : ‘* A few opium con- 
sumers can go on for years in comparative tragquillity if they will 
avoid too great excess, and carefully increase their daily allowance 
so as not to exhibit too marked alternations of elation and depres- 
sion. Now and then, persons of peculiar constitution can main- 
tain the practice a long time without great physical or moral de- 
terioration ; but no 4aéztué can stop without sufferings prolonged 
and more painful than can be described.’’ We respect Mr. Roe’s 


- perpoes sufficiently to overlook his French and excuse a good 
de 


of his English ; but as literature, we do not find his book 
amusing, and as missionary work, we fear it will fail of its end. 
AT the risk of seeming very ignorant, we confess ourselves 
puzzled by Mrs. Ewing’s story.t The book bears the imprint of 
** Roberts Brothers, 1881,” yet the story is English, the illustra- 
tions seem to be English, and the style of both story and illustra- 
tions, if not exactly ‘‘ early English,”’ is that of at least a genera- 
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tion ago. We are at a loss also to decide whether it is intended 
as a Child’s story ; it is a collection of short stories told to a child 
by a little old lady ; but that the little girl in the book falls asleep 
over the first one, is, we fear, symbolical of the fate of others. It is 
not ungracefully written, but is rather light reading for grown peo- 
ple, while decidedly ponderous for children. One thing is certain : 
no human being ever really talked to a child as Mrs. Overthewa 
does in the paragraph beginning, ‘‘ Next to a companion wit 
that rare sympathy of mind to mind, that exceptional coincidence 
of tastes, which binds some few friendships in a chain of mes- 
meric links, supplanting all the complacencies of love by intuition, 
is a companion whose desires and occupations are in harmony, if 
not in unison, with one’s own.”’ 

‘HECTOR is a story of children, but not for children ; it is 
quite as entertaining as many a novel whose hero and heroine are 
older. Hector himself—the charming lad who, when he kills by 
accident a brooding bird, comforts his heart with the reflection 
that the eggs *‘jdidn’t know they were going to be hatched,’’ and 
who when caught in the unmanly assertion that ‘‘a gentleman 
ought not to work,’’ saves himself by declaring that he meant a 
gentleman who was sure of his dinner ought not to work for him- 
self, but for others—is one of the most delightful creations we 
have had for many a day. The story gives not only an excellent 
idea of French life, but of the difference between French and Eng- 
lish life. The terrors of the Conscription, and the horror of the 
French Sister on seeing a little Protestant allowed to read the Bi- 
ble, with her eagerness in taking it away from him that she might 
at last peep into one herself, are admirably pictured, There is, 
too, a valuable suggestion in the remark of a man who has been 
told that tramps are the ruin of the country: “‘ It is true; they 
ruin us ; who ruin them 2?” 


‘ ROSEMARY and Rue’ ¢ is a gracefully written story reminding 
one of ‘A Nameless Nobleman’ in its mingling of New Bedford 
with the Pyrenees, and of Quaker simplicity with the grandeur of 
French aristocracy. The gentle primness of the heroine’s relig- 
ious feeling does not detract from her charm. (Indeed, we know of 
a man who has long remained a bachelor because his bride must 
be ‘‘a brunette and a dzgot’’). And her simplicity does not de- 
prive her of a dignity that caused her to be mistaken for a true 
aristocrat in the last heroic act of her life. To judge correctly the 
flavor of the bouk would require a critic as archaic in taste and 
knowledge as the author ; but flavor there certainly is, and it has 
every appearance, even to the most careless reader, of being that 
of a century ago. 


Minor Notices. 

Is it not singular that a nation which has attained so high a lit- 
erary average as the French should have a monopoly of the most 
trivially vulgar books ever, presented toa reader? Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt, the actress, who is reputed to be as silly in private 
life as she is excellent on the boards, was accompanied in her re- 
cent American tour by a stout lady, named Mlle. Marie Colom- 
bier, who lacked even the histrionic qualities of her companion. 
Mlle. Bernhardt, having been much plagued and worried by 
Mlle. Colombier during the journey, seems to have contrived a 
truly feminine revenge by persuading the latter to write a book on 
America ;{ and we are bound to say that her malice is amply grat- 
ified by the result; for rarely since the making of books began 
has anything been published so petty, so mean, and so unuttera- 
bly dull. One would have thought that a woman belonging to 
‘* the wittiest people in the world,’’ bred on the Boulevards, fed 
on the tattle of the coudzsses, would at least have had something 
new to tell her countrymen about the American stage ; and yet, 
with the exception of a little abuse of Clara Morris, there is not a 
line which an actor would read with interest. As her chief au- 
thority on American matters, the authoress generally cites a jour- 
nal called Ze Chzc ; for the occasional figures and tropes which 
adorn her pages, she has recourse to those classical masterpieces, 
‘La Fille de Madame Angot’ and ‘La Femmea Papa.’ We 
would not think of wearying our readers by narrating any of her 
adventures in the street, the theatre, and the “‘ spleeping car ;’’ but 
attention may fitly be directed to a preface furnished by M. Ar- 
séne Houssaye, a Mecenas of third-rate actors, a writer of ro- 
mances concerning the world of gallantry which are much rel- 





* Hector. By Flora L. Shaw. $1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
£ t Rosemary and Rue. $1.00. (Round Robin Series.) Boston J ames R, ‘ood & Co. 
¥ $ Le Voyage de Sarah Bernhardt en Amerique. Avec P 
saye. Paris: Maurice Dreyfous, 


face par Arsene Hous- 


ished in the Quartier Bréda and never allowed to enter a respect- 
able French household. ‘‘ What,’’ asks this graceful moralist, 
addressing Mlle. Colombier, ‘* what.is this American public, 
which understands neither your language nor your genius? The 
elephant that stands on bottles at a circus is more in their line. 
What is ‘ Hermione,’ or ‘ Phédre’ to them? I, too, after I wrote 
my novel, ‘Les Grandes Dames,’ was invited to lecture in the 
United States on the women of Paris ; but having read your nar- 
rative, I thank the gods that I did not cross the ocean.’’” We 
echo the sentiment. 

‘THE Heart of the White Mountains’ * js already familiar to 
the innumerable readers of Harger’s Monthly. Mr. Gibson’s 
clever illustrations have made it the most conspicuous of recent 
serials in that popular magazine. It can hardly please Mr. Drake 
to be told so, yet the fact remains that the author’s share of the 
work is inferior in interest to that of the illustrator. His style is 
too high-flown for a writer of limited descriptive powers, and his 
deficiency in this respect is rendered the more glaring by contrast 
with a passage from Ruskin indiscreetly quoted among his clos- 
ing paragraphs. Mr. Gibson depicts the mountains in all their 
various aspects—in the clear light or hazy.atmosphere of summer ; 
under the storm-filled winter winds ; snow-covered, or wrapped 
in clouds—he has seen them in all weathers and at all seasons of 
the year, and he paints them with such a dexterous hand that all 
who have seen the New Hampshire peaks and valleys must be 
glad to refresh their memory here. The volume (a companion to 
* Pastoral Days’) is a large one, bound and printed in a way to 
delight an author’s heart. 

IN ‘Japanese Episodes’+ Mr. House presents four little 
sketches, the themes of which are sufficiently well indicated by 
their respective titles—‘ Little Fountain of Sakanoshita,’ ‘To 
Fuziyama and Back,’ ‘ A Japanese Statesman at Home,’ and ‘A 
Day in a Japanese Theatre.’ The first of these treats of the loves 
of Koizumi (Little Fountain), and Yamadori (Mountain Bird)—the 
latter the author’s wagon-drawer, the former the daughter of his 
hostess in the mountain village of Sakanoshita. The others are 
merely descriptive. Mr. House is neither an acute observer nor a 
brilliant writer, but he has written a book which will probably 
interest those who desire to extend their acquaintance with Jap- 
anese life and character, and may not bore even those who feel no 
special interest in the subject. 


MANY readers, no doubt, will welcome this new and cheaper 
edition of Dr. Porter’s able work ; { and will criticize the ‘‘ select 
catalogue of books’’ which Mr. Hubbard has appended to it as 
they would criticize any similar catalogue prepared by any one but 
themselves. 


Literary Notes. 


RICHARD WAGNER has promised to write for St. Wicholas a paper 
on ‘ How Children Should Learn Music.’ 

‘ My Lord and My Lady,’ by Mrs. Forrester, is announced by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., who have also in hand a new novel by Ouida. 

Dr. C. J. Stillé, ex-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, will 
publish, through, J. B. Lippincott & Co., a volume on ‘ Medizval His- 
tory,’ made up from lectures delivered in the university. 

Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, announce the publication 
of a series of ‘Gérman Philosophical Classics for English Readers 
and Students,’ edited by Geo. S. Morris, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins 
University. The initial volume will appear about January Ist. 

Among the books to be published by Macmillan & Co., before the 
first of the new year, are Professor Nordenskjéld’s ‘ Voyage of the 
Vega’ in two volumes, and Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Literary History of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ in three volumes. 

The bound volume of Harper's Young Peopie is a perfect storehouse 
of treasures for girls and boys. Those little ones who were so unfor- 
tunate as not to receive the weekly visits of this periodical may now 
get it all in one piece. The new volume has begun with great promise, 
and good performance, too. 

‘The Summer School of Philosophy at Mount Desert’ has been 
treated by Mr. Mitchell with rare wit and much artistic skill in a vol- 
ume containing forty pen-and-ink drawings which Henry Holt & Co. 
will publish in time for the holidays. This firm will soon publish a 
new novel by Mrs. L. B. Walford, the author of ‘ Mr. Smith. 





* The Heart of the White Mountains: Their Legefid and Scenery. By Samuel - 


Adams Drake. With illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson. New York: 
& Brothers. 

+ Japanese Episodes. By Edward H. House. Boston: James R. Doge s Co. 
+ Books and Readings. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ident of Yale College. 
Revised edition, $2. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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We understand that George MacDonald is again negotiating for the 
production in America of his dramatic version of ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ the leading characters to be personated by himself and the 
members of his family. If something at present unforeseen does not 
mar his plans, Dr. MacDonald will be in this country in 1882-3. 

An important addition to the stock of ‘ Wit and Wisdom’ volumes 
' will be *Gems of the Orient,’ a collection of aphorisms, songs, and 
choice extracts from the Persian, Hindoo, Arabian, and Turkish litera- 
tures, by Charles D. B. Mills, of Syracuse. Mr. Mills is one of the 
few Americans who have devoted themselves to Oriental studies. 

Professor T.W. Rhys Davids’s Hibbert Lecture on ‘ The Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by some points in the History of Buddhism,’ 
will be published in this country by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who will 
also publish a text-book on Kant including an analysis of the ‘ Critique 
- on Reason,’ together with a biographical sketch, by Professor J. 

. Stirling. 

The ides of Mrs. John Lillie’s novellette, ‘ Prudence,’ which will be 
begun in an early number of Harper's Magazine was not taken from 
Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Patience,’ but was written long before the production 
of that clever piece. ‘ Prudence’ is an esthetic story told by one who 
has watched the growth of zstheticism in its hotbed, and the illustra- 
tions are by its head-gardener, Mr. George du Maurier. 

‘ Tender and True,’ the volume of love poems to Le published next 
week by George H. Ellis, has been compiled by the editor of ‘ Quiet 
Hours.’ It is “‘ intended to contain love poems of a pure and elevated 
character, and those alone. Poems of jealousy, remorse, and hope- 
less longing and regret are omitted’’—whether they are ‘‘ pure and 
elevated’’ or the reverse, it would appear. 

‘A Year of Miracle : a Poem in four Sermons,’ is the novel title of 
a little volume by William C. Gannett, to be published for the holi- 
days by George H. Ellis. ‘Treasures of the Snow,’ ‘ Resurrection,’ 
‘ Flowers,’ and ‘ The Harvest Secret’ are the subjects of these ‘‘ ser- 
mons of the fourfold year’’; and we are assured that ‘‘ though not 
metrical the work will easily establish with its readers its right to be 
called a poem.”’ 

An interesting announcement made by the Lippincotts is that of 
‘Memories of Old Friends ; being extracts from the journals and 
letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall,’ in which we are 
promised recollections, conversations, and anecdotes of Carlyle and 
his wife, John Sterling, the Mills, Edward Irving, Shelley, Emerson, 
the Coleridges, Whewell, Wordsworth, Guizot, Dickens, Landor, 
Tennyson, and others. 

A. Williams & Co. will publish to-day a book for boys, illustrated, 
and in brilliant binding, entitled ‘ Driven to Sea.’ It is said to bea 
capital story, enlivened with vivid and intelligent descriptions of gales, 
desert islands, ‘‘ crossing the line,’’ and all the incidents of sea-life in 
which young readers delight. The same publishers promise immedi- 
ately ‘ The Deserted Ship,’ for boys, by George Cripples, the author 
of that salt-water classic ‘ The Green Hand.’ 

All the Italian journals have expressed themselves with much feel- 
ing about the President’s death. Ina recent issue of the Fanfulla, 
an able writer, Nencioni, who expounds English literature with great 
acumen, has a most sympathetic article on the career of General Gar- 
field, in which he shows himself familiar with American history in all 
its details. He takes as a descriptive motto an apt quotation from 
Burns: ‘“‘ A gentleman who held the patent for his honors immedi- 
ately from Almighty God.’’ 

The Hon. John A. Kasson argues, in the orth American Review 
for December, in favor of the United States Government asserting its 
supremacy throughout the Western Hemisphere ; the death penalty is 
discussed by Wendell Phillips, the Rev. Dr. Cheever and Judge 
Samuel Hand ; four eminent physicians review the treatment of the 
late President’s wound ; the Hon. David A. Wells writes of reform 
in federal taxation ; and the son of Mr. Gladstone’s Chief Secretary 
for Ireland appeals to the American people for moral support of the 
Premier’s policy. 

The Lincoln Association, of Jersey City, published recently ‘ Gems 
of the Campaign of 1880, by General Garfield.’ This title would seem 
to imply that the late President was the author of the book in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term, not that it is merely a compi- 
lation from his writings and speeches during the period referred to. 
Circulars announcing the publication of this volume were conspicu- 
ously headed, “‘ Help the Garfield Fund ;”’ and the agent announced 
that ‘‘ one quarter of all sales before November 1st’’ would be paid to 
Cyrus W. Field for the fund. The force of charity could no far- 
ther go. 

Art and Letters is the name of a new English monthly magazine of 
thirty pages (Harper's Weekly size), edited by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, and 
published by Remington & Co. The editor is the London correspon- 
dent of Z’ A7#, and the publishers are the London agents of that journal ; 
and from Z’Ar?’s store, of engravings most of the illustrations of 
Art and Letters will be taken. The October number has an admirable 
full-page drawing by Du Maurier, showing a party going down to din- 
ner. There are also illustrated essays on Millet, on F. Walker (Thack- 
eray’s latest draughtsman), and on lace-making at Burano, 


The October issue of the American Journal of Numismatics is a 
most interesting number. Among the original contributions is the 
second article on ‘ Early Spanish and Portuguese Coinage in Amer- 
ica,’ from the pen of J. Carson Brevoort, who assuredly is one of the 
ablest writers on such a subject. In the reprints from foreign papers 
appear the dissertation on the ‘Gardens of Alcinous,’ by Percy 
Gardner, of the British Museum. The same number contains vari- 
ous articles relating to ancient and modern numismatics including 
those of Canada. We cannot agree with the editor when he says, 
speaking of Mr. Woods’ issue of a medal commemorating the assas- 
sination of President Garfield: ‘‘ We question somewhat the uses of 
perpetuating by a medal such a disgraceful incident in our history ;’’ 
for medals are intended to commemorate historical events of every 
sort. 


The Wyoming Literary Monthly is a new venture in tke field of 
periodical literature, and one which should not lack encouragement. 
It is designed especially to meet the needs of students of English lite- 
rature, and it will doubtless find its chief audience within the precincts 
of the colleges. It claims to be ‘‘ the only magazine of its kind pub- 
lished in the world,’’ and it bases this claim partly upon the fact that 
it will publish timely notes from all the leading American colleges. 
The plan of 7he Wyoming comprises a series of brief signed essays in 
each number, on the greatest writers, dead or living ; these being fol- 
lowed by extracts from criticisms on the authors under review. Then 
there are miscellaneous essays and poems ; a department of corre- 
spondence, somewhat in the manner of ‘ The Contributors’ Club,’ of 
The Atlantic ; ‘ Prize Questions’ on authors, and in literature, open 
to competition by all readers of the magazine ; notes and queries, 
college notes, literary notes, publisher’s notes, and notes on the mag- 
azines. The Wyoming is a neatly printed pamphlet of sixty-four 
pages. It is published in Buffalo, by Mr. C. Wells Moulton, and we 
see no reason why it should fail of permanent success. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘ Opium Smoking in America 
and China,’ by W. H. Kane, M.D. ; ‘ The American Citizen’s Manual,’ 
by A. Johnston ; a series of ‘ Science Ladders,’ edited by N. D'An- 
vers, and including the following volumes (illustrated) : ‘ Forms of 
Land and Water,’ ‘ A Story of Early Exploration,’ ‘ Vegetable Life,’ 
‘ Flowerless Plants,’ ‘ Lowest Forms of Water Animals,’ and ‘ Lowly 
Metal- and Armor-Wearers’; an illustrated edition of the popular 
poem, ‘Your Mission,’ by Ellen H. Gates, illustrated by F. S. 
Church, W. St. John Harper, and J. W. Alexander ; ‘A Text-Book 
of Kant,’ by J. H. Sterling ; ‘ The New Infidelity,’ an essay by A. R. 
Grote ; ‘The Art of Voice Production,’ by A. A. Pattou ; ‘A His- 
tory of Rome, for Young People,’ by W. L. Alden, of the Zimes ; 
‘ Arsiesis,’ a poem, by O. J. Schoolcraft ; ‘ The Anatomist,’ a manual 
for students, by W. W. Hilles ; and ‘The Science and Practice of 
Medicine,’ by Prof. Alonzo B. Palmer, of the University of Michi- 
gan. The next volumes in the ‘ Trans-Atlantic’ series will be 
‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ by D. C. Murray ; ‘ The Vicar’s People,’ by Geo. 
M. Fenn ; and ‘ Esau Runswick,’ by Katherine S. Macquoid. 








The Fine Arts 











The Union Square Drinking Fountain. 

Union Square has a new piece of art-bronze in the shape of a foun- 
tain standing on an emplacement of Swedish granite, and surmounted 
by a large bronze group of a mother with two children. It is the 
handsome gift of Mr. D. Willis James, a merchant of high standing in 
the city ; and it was ordered in Stuttgart as long ago as 1877. It has 
been placed in about as absurd a position as one can well imagine a 
fountain to have. If the Park Commissioners have any plan at all in 
the location of statues it must be a plan which evades the trouble of a 
decision by resort to chance. They must pursue some such method 
as was used in remote times to determine the place for a temple or a 
city : either by following some wild or tame beast till it lay down, or 
by shooting an arrow at random and marking the spot, or watching 
a bird of prey till it let fall a victim. Considering their usual course 
in regard to such matters, it is safer to suppose that it was the Com- 
missioners, and not the donor, who selected the site near the round 
fountain in Union Square. It has been treated as a statue instead of 
a fountain. In its practical character it has no meaning where it 


- Stands. 


Let us be just, however. Perhaps the Commissioners may find a 
loophole in a certain fact regarding this generous gift. Has the sculp- 
tor done his part as we should expect from a pupil of Rietschel, a 
protégé of the art-historian Liibke, a head of the School of Sculpture 
in Stuttgart? Has he not arranged his fountain so that it is more a 
group of statuary than a fountain, and thus encouraged our unlucky 
Park Commissioners in their error? It looksso from our standpoint, 


and especially so when we regard the fountain on its present site. 
Where it now stands it can be hardly used at all, even by the children 
that play in the square ; and even if the Commissioners change the 
pathways so as to give free access to it, One has to climb for the 
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water, supposing that water flows through its dry pipes. Further 
consideration will tend, however, to the opinion that the sculptor 
erred by a natural ignorance of the needs of a New York public for a 
fountain. It is plain that we have in this piece a modern version of 
those queer and plain, though sometimes wonderfully intricate, pub- 
lic fountains that are met with in German towns. They stand soli- 
tary in the middle of queer old cobble-stoned squares or courts, and 
the servants of the neighboring dwellings, shops, or inns congregate 
there now and then for a bit of gossip, after the fashion recorded in 
Faust and in many German pictures. To keep the water clean from 
dogs and boys, as well as from any attempt to use the drinking water 
for washing purposes, these fountains, or rather the open tanks be- 
longing to them, are raised to about the height of the breast, and fur- 
ther elevated by a platform several steps-high. That was the scene 
Herr Donndorf probably had in mind when Herr Liibke recommended 
him to the New York patron. Herr Donndorf knows Dresden well ; 
he is now a resident of Stuttgart. But the needs of New York he 
could hardly have a chance of guessing. 

The kind of fountain needed here is primarily one. that stands near 
the busiest psvements, and has accommodations not merely for men 
but for horses and dogs. Of course, for an ingenious sculptor, there is 
an immense range beyond the merely practical. Central Park, Mount 
Morris, Riverside Park, and even High Bridge itself, over which the 
Croton comes to us, offer a hundred places where a sculptor could 
manage a little surprise in the way of a fountain, which would be all 
the more delightful because not seen a mile off. It may also be said 
that where a fountain is a wonderfully successful piece of art the use- 
ful element that is lacking from it will be cheerfully foregone because 
of its beauty. But we fear that Herr Donndorf is only too much of a 
professor. He is, apparently, hopelessly academical ; and while the 
beneficent mother, with her nude child on one arm and water-pitcher 
in the other hand, is done with a practised chisel, she is quite without 
the touch of genius that would reconcile us to far worse faults than 
those noted. It is said that Herr Donndorf used his wife and child as 
his models. He has a very correctly beautiful family, but they do 
not interest us. They are like Bouguereau’s imitations of Italian Holy 
Families. There is the correct daméino ; there is the obligatory little 
John the Baptist on the other side. The Madonna with the Jug (on 
the German plan) might be its title. We greatly fear that irreverent 
Tile Club men and Salmagundians will revamp some fine old Munich 
jokes for the occasion and explain the group “ on -naturalistic princi- 
ples,’’ as a German mother wending her pensive way to the nearest 
brewery. Artists will do such things, and thereby bring into contempt 
the sacred profession which they practise. Singularly enough, it was a 
statue for the fountain in the market-place of Nordhausen which 
brought Rietschel first into notice. Donndorf was one of the two 
pupils of that sculptor who took up his work on the great monument 
to Martin Luther at Worms when Rietschel died in 1861. 


The Prize Card Competition. 

DEsPITE the additional $20v0 offered by Mr. Prang at the Card 
Competition of this year, the display, both in quantity and quality, is 
greatly inferior to either of the previous ones. It is only just, how- 
ever, to say that there is some work fully equal to the best of last sea- 
son’s. From the impression of the exhibit as a whole it is evident 
that the artists generally have lost interest in painstaking work of 
doubtful reward, but that the weakest of tyros have become enthusi- 
astic and sent their inane endeavors with perfect confidence. One’s 
constant thought is, why was room given to such absurdities? Most 
flagrant copies (such as Raphael’s cherubs), and colored photographs 
boldly incorporated in hopelessly obscure ecctesiastical designs, are 
presented with a faith that hopeth all things. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to imagine that there will be difficulty in making a selection 
worthy the remuneration offered ; on the contrary no exhibition has 
so plainly pointed out one’s duty in the matter of judging. The 
feebleness, the utter childishness of most, leaves conspicuously promi- 
nent the few deserving attention, and of those few, several are highly 
meritorious. No, 768 is delicate in sentiment, and possesses much 
that is good in execution. Two cards in the pre-Raphaelite spirit of 
close elaboration (Nos. 741 and 744) give evidence of fine artistic feel- 
ing as well as professional skill. A rather sprightly design, somewhat 
German in feeling, is No. 745, with a delicately managed border. No. 
733 is a pretty conceit, artistically treated. There is a noticeable ten- 
dency to follow the sentiment of the successful ones of last year, and 
to draw inspiration from their style and coloring. An instance of 
this is strikingly observable in No. 760. Among others of interest 
may be mentioned Nos. 726, 786,,and 761, 





‘Art Topics.’’* 
Mr. Townsenp MAcCoun, of Chicago, is the publisher of a book 
with the above title, to which are added the explanatory words, ‘ Topi- 
cal Lessons with Special References to Valuable Books.’ Is Mr Mac- 





* Art Topics. By Charles S. Farrar, A,M. $1. Chicago: Townsend MacCoun. 


Coun in the way of being a wag? Or was it mere chance that made 
him put, as a cu/-de-/ampe at the end of this unique compilation, the 
picture of a parrot? As a parrot has but a few notes and repeats 
them over and over again, to his own delight, but to his hearer’s dis- 
gust, so does President Farrar, of Milwaukee College, repeat the 
trite classifications of authors of all sorts, and direct his unfortunate 
pupils again and again to the same learned books of art. We do not 
say that some such book of schedules, giving the various epochs of art 
and references to volumes bearing on those epochs, would not be 
useful. But it must be made with the utmost discrimination, and by 
a man who shows not only more intelligence than Professor Farrar, 
but a wider range of reading. He ought to be up in the literature of 
art in French, German, and Italian. So far as one can judge 
from the references, President Farrar is not up in even English works. 
Hence we greatly fear that the parrot slyly inserted as a cu/-de-lampe 
not only refers to his book but to the method of his teaching. Direct- 
ed by such means, his pupils, too, are likely to become parrots. 





Art Notes. 

THE November number of the A7t Amateur is unusually full of de- 
signs for the decorative artist. 

The price of Armstrong’s English edition of Eugéne Muntz’s 
‘Raphael’ is $15—-not $13.50, as advertised in the last number of 
THE CRITIC, 

The Salmagundi Sketch Club’s fourth annua! exhibition of works in 
black and white will open at the National Academy on December 2d, 
and close December 22d. 

The trustees of the Cincinnati Art Museum are anxious to open the 
museum this year in temporary quarters. They have in hand about 
$320,000, the income from which is about $16,000. Nearly $28,000 
is to be expended in procuring copies of the electrotype reproduc- 
tions made under the direction of the South Kensington Museum. 
The value of gifts to the Museum exceeds $10,000. 

The October Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) contains as a frontispiece a 
reproduction in red of a graceful drawing by G. D. Leslie. The draw- 
ing is reproduced by a new process, and one that some of our photo- 
engravers might find it worth their while to obtain. There is an 
interesting paper by Professor Sidney Colvin on ‘The Amazons in 
Greek Art,’ which is copiously illustrated, but the other articles in the 
number are not particularly attractive. 

With its December number the Magazine of Art (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co.) begins its American department under the editorial 
charge of Mr. S. G. W Benjamin. In the body of the magazine is an 
article on ‘An American Humorist in Paint,’ by which title Mr. W. 
H. Beard is described by Mr. Benjamin. We have always held that 
Mr. Beard’s paintings were better suited to the last page of Harper’s 
Weekly than to the walls of the Academy, and that he was more of a 
humorist than an artist. A very good portrait of Mr. Beard accom- 
panies this sketch, and reproductions of two of his pictures. A depart- 
ment of American aft notes is also begun in this number, which is the 
first of a new volume. 


The Drama 














THE gallant officers who are billeted on a household of young la- 
dies, and flirt, sing, and finally elope with them, have at one time 
or another marched over all the stages of the world, and have now 
effected alodgment at Mr. Daly's theatre. The piece in which they 
here figure is known as ‘ The Passing Regiment,’ comedy in five acts, 
by Moser and Schoenheim. Its general purport is that of the ‘ Mous- 
quetaires au Couvent,’ and a dozen other military plays which were 
popularin France after the Napoleonic wars, and which succeeded 
one another as fast as Scribe and his colleagues could write them. 
To-day they have gone out of fashion ; the realities of a soldier’s life, 
sketched in such plays as ‘ Ours,’ have displaced the artificialities of 
half a century ago; and it is much to the credit of the authors and 
adapter of ‘The Passing Regiment’ that they have been able to 
make their theme so natural. The comedy has the merits and defects 
of Moser’s school. Its plot has none of the entanglements and im- 
broglios which would carry off a French farce of the same length. It 
relies partly on its choice of characters and partly on the bits of ** bus- 
iness’’ which it allots them. The former are common stage-types, 
well enough contrasted. There is a bustling, blundering chairman of 
the reception committee, who makes all the arrangements for the 
officers ; a timid young apothecary of Narragansett Pier, who gets 
mixed up in their love-affairs; a gushing Russian heiress, who wel- 
comes them with open arms ; a modest friend of hers who is content 
to flirt with them more soberly ; a companion who is really the wife 
of one of them; the father and mother of the family on which they 
are quartered ; and finally the officers themselves, colonel, adjutant, 
doctor, and a foppish Anglo-maniac, who comes to make things com- 
fortable for ‘‘ the boys, you know, aw."’ There are excellent comedy 
scenes scattered through the play, and the stir produced in the house- 
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hold by the visit, the delight of the young ladies, the excitement of 
the servants, the agitation of the chairman of the committee, so full 
of the spirit of the thing that he has to beat rub-a-dub with his fingers 
on the table, are painted with many original and life-like touches. 
Mr. Daly’s adaptation is singularly felicitous, the characters being 
transported to American soil without apparent effort. The acting 
is in three instances of a very high quality. Mr. James Lewis 
takes the rudely-outlined sketch of the bashful apothecary, and by 
his posturings, his writhings of the body, and contortions of the legs, 
turns it into an extraordinary picture of awkwardness and imbecility ; 
Miss Ada Rehan, as the rapturous Russian maiden, proves herself 
beyond dispute the best soubrette on the American stage ; and Mrs. 
Gilbert’s comic force, restrained by consummate art, was never seen 
to greater advantage. The play, in short, is highly entertaining, and 
though Mr. Daly only designs it for temporary uses, it will more than 
satisfy his expectations. 

The regular season at the Union Square Theatre began on Monday 
last. Mr. Palmer will produce Mr. Sims’s drama ‘ The Lights 0’ Lon- 
don’ as soon as he can get it ready, and a really well-written play 
will then be presented at this house for the first time since it fell into 
the hands of the adapters. Meanwhile ‘ Daniel Rochat’ has been re- 
vived. The success of this piece in America, following its utter rout 
in France, is one of the most curious phenomena of our stage. The 
French said : ‘‘ We will not have it. Itis untrue to nature, untrue 
to art. There is no real obstacle between Daniel and Leah. People 
who truly love one another don’t fall into casuistic disquisitions 
They first get married, and settle the religious question when their child 
is born. Besides, the piece is badly written ; its tone is vulgar ; its 
treatment is dull.”” The Americans said: ‘‘ We admit that it is tedi- 
ous, unnatural, and undramatic ; but after all, it sounds a good deal 
like a sermon, and the presence of that dear clergyman, Rev. Sep- 
timus Clarke, makes it all so moral and instructive.’’ As a matter of 
fact, however, any of the young ladies who admire this master-work 
of Sardou might do well to read the English version, which is properly 
expurgated. There they will find: Leah (faintly) ‘‘ Tell me, what 
shall I do?’’ Daniel (embracing her passionately) ‘‘ Love me! Do 
you hear? Love me, I say.”’ Leah (extricating herself gently) ‘‘ I 
wiil be your wife. I have promised you.’’ Daniel (desperately) 
‘* But not thus ! Unhappy woman, what awful vengeance do you find 
in that! You come to me cold, frozen, dead !’? Andsoon. Better 
the most lurid melodrama than prurient and hysterical twaddle like 
this. We shall not be sorry when ‘ Daniel Rochat’ finally disappears 
from the American boards. 

Joseph Jefferson appeared at the Grand Opera House on Monday 
night, and Mr. William Winter, simultaneously with the visit, publishes 
an excellent biography of the genial comedian and his family.* The 
American stage owes much to Mr. Winter. -Among all its dramatic 
critics he approaches most nearly to the Hazlitts of the English thea- 
tre. His failure to attain the highest rank is mainly due to the defects 
of his style, which is almost grotesquely florid. He wastes fine words 
on trivialities. His adjectives march in solid phalanx, clad in heavy 
armor, to capture some insignificant little thought which would have 
yielded to a corporal’s guard. What he had to say in ‘ The Jeffer- 
sons ’ seems to have troubled him less than how he should say it. Of 
Thomas Jefferson and his first journey to London it is explained that 
‘* he had arrived there just in time to grasp the extended hand of a 
singular good fortune.’’ Jefferson having been invited to drink with 
Garrick, ‘‘ imagination dwells pleasurably on the ensuing scene of 
festal triumph for the sparkling country lad.’’ Charles Burke, the 
actor, died when he was quite young, and “‘so, transfigured by loss 
and sorrow, he stands forever in the pantheon of memory ; and round 
him the withering leaves of autumn fall, and cold winds sigh in the 
long grasses, and twilight slowly deepens, and the world is far away.’’ 
Mr. Winter would probably say that there are many people who like 
biographies and dramatic criticisms which are written in this vein. 
Unquestionably there are ; but they are not the people who would be 
attracted by the subject of ‘ The Jeffersons,’ or who would find much 
pathos in the performance of our good Rip Van Winkle. Be this as 
it may, Mr. Winter has done his best tu pay a fitting tribute to Jeffer- 
son the Fourth, his friend of many years, and his narrative of the play 
to which Jefferson owes his fame is as pretty a piece of writing as could 
be desired. Although he does not indulge in hyperbolic praise, Mr. 
Winter has a tendency to exalt the actor at the expense of the author. 
He says that Jefferson ‘‘ commissioned Mr. Boucicault to revamp the 
old play.’’ Is that not a little disrespectful to the best living play- 
wright of the English and American stage? Joseph Jefferson is an 
admirable comedian, and all delight to honor him ; but would Mr. 
Winter candidly set his talent beside that of Dion Boucicault ? 

The first half of the book is devoted to the lives of the three Jeffer- 
sons who preceded Rip. The first was Thomas Jefferson, the son of 
an English farmer. He achieved some fame on the English stage in 
the reign of King George III. ‘‘ He saw,’’ says an Australian biog- 
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rapher, ‘‘ Old Drury in the height of its renown. He flirted with Kitty 
Clive and supped with Fanny Abington. He listened to the silver 
tones of Spranger Barry, and was melted by the pathos of Susanna 
Cibber. Hechuckled at the sight of Sam Foote mimicking Mr. Aprice, 
and of Tate Wilkinson mimicking Sam Foote. He heard Goldsmith’s 
childlike laugh and Dr. Johnson’s gruff applause. He saw the courtly 
sarcasm sparkle in Horace Walpole’s eyes, and the jest quivering on 
Selwyn’slip. He recognized the quaint figure of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in the boxes, and the brilliant, homely face of Thomas Gainsborough 
in the pit. And, above all, he trod the same stage with the English 
Roscius, and was privileged to watch every movement of that marvel- 
lous face.’’ He did not stand, however, with the first actors of his 
time. He imitated Garrick, and was lost in the shadow of the little 
great man. In private life he seems to have been uxorious, and it 
was through the discomforts introduced into his home by one of his 
later marriages that Jefferson the Second, his son, came to emigrate 
to America. The latter arrived here in 1795, and did not return. 
His American career lasted thirty-seven years. ‘‘ While not the 
founder of a new school,’’ says Mr. Winter, ‘‘ he yet made and left 
upon his age the impression of being a unique actor ; because he pos- 
sessed in unprecedented variety and fulness the finest faculties and at- 
tributes of the best school of the past. His intellectual ancestors were 
Robert Wilks and Thomas Dogget. He possessed all the delicacy, 
versatility, and deep feeling of the one, and more than the glowing 
humor and consistent and polished art of the other.’’ Jefferson the 
Third was an actor of small parts, and a painter of stage scenery. 
Jefferson the Fourth was Rip. Mr. Winter follows them through all 
the plays in which they appeared, and sets down every detail of their 
lives with scrupulous exactitude. It has plainly been a labor of love. 


Mr. Dutton Cook has produced a sequel to his ‘ Book of the Play,’ 
calling it‘ Hours with the Players.’"* Mr. Cook was for many years the 
dramatic critic of the Pall Mall Gazette, passing thence to Mr. Yates’s 
paper, the World, and though his judgments are ponderous and his 
style unwieldy, his knowledge of theatrical lore is unsurpassed in 
England. His mind is essentially anecdotic. He knows every tattling 
story that has obtained currency in the green-room since the days of 
Shakspeare.. He is fascinated by the trivial, the minute ; he is con- 
cerned about Rachel’s powdered hair rather than her conception of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, about Fechter’s flaxen wig rather than his 
rendering of Hamlet. His latest book is, therefore, a storehouse of 
theatrical Boswelliana. It opens with the story of Will Mountford, the 
player, who was credited with the favors of the beautiful Bracegirdle, 
and who was slain in an affray by Lord Mohun. It tells of Perdita 
Robinson, beloved by the Heir to the Throne; of Peg Woffing- 
ton, the gay and generous; of the actresses of Garrick’s theatre, 
their loves and their quarrels. It gives brief biographies of the play- 
ers who appeared in the first performance of ‘ The School for Scandal,’ 
when Sir Peter Teazle was represented by Thomas King, who be- 
guiled his leisure with gambling and farce-writing ; Lady Teazle by 
Mrs. Abington, who came to the stage from the flower-stands of 
Covent Garden ; Joseph Surface by John Palmer, commonly known 
as ‘* Plausible Jack ;’’ Charles Surface by Smith, ‘‘ the genteel, the 
airy, the smart ;’’ Sir Benjamin Backbite by Dodd, of the broad and 
moony face, who, as Lamb said, ‘‘ seemed to keep back his intellect 
as some retard their pulsation ;’’ Mrs. Candor by Miss Pope, the 
natural representative of old gentlewomen ; and Sir Oliver by Yates, 
whom Churchill, ‘‘ the clumsy curate of Clapham,’’ attacked in the 
‘ Rosciad,’ and who retained till his death the mannerisms which 
were there ridiculed to show how little he cared for the criticism. 

The English stage of a hundred years ago is revived in these 
sketches. The maccaronis, ‘‘ travelled young men who wear long 
curls and spying-glasses,’’ sit in the pit, twisting their clouded canes 
and calling their favorites before the curtain. One of these favorites 
is Mrs. Glover, appearing now as Lady Lambert, the most simple- 
minded, sanctified of gentlewomen, rich in lace lappets and edgings, 
listening to the hypocritical admonitions of Mawworm ; now as Mrs. 
Candor, patched and powdered, hooped and furbelowed ; and now as 
Mrs. Malaprop, black-browed, fiercely rouged, glaring of dress, and 
peremptory. of gesture. Another pet of the pit was Mrs. Baddeley, 
whose husband presented the Twelfth cake to Drury Lane Theatre, 
and who, after duels had been fought for her, after King George 
himself had looked kindly upon her, fell into debt, was carried from 
Sponging-house to sponging-house, and died in squalor and misery. 
Leaving her behind, Mr. Cook brings us to the players of a later gen- 
eration—to the elder Farren, whom the people loved to see in such 
exceptionally aged parts that he once appeared as Old Parr, being 120 
years of age in the first act, and 148 in the second ; to Harriett Smithson, 
known to the French as “‘ la belle Smidson,’’ who went to play Shak- 
speare in Paris, and there fascinated and married Hector Berlioz, the 
musician ; and to Junius Brutus Booth, who being rejected in England 
as an imitator of Kean, and being scorned by the literary leaders of 
America, fought his way into the hearts of the people by playing at 
none but second-rate theatres. Thence the author turns to France 
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and to reminiscences of the days when Rose Cheri was the heroine of 
sentimental comedy, and Rachel the tragedy queen of the Théatre 
Francais ; when Lamartine’s ‘ Toussaint Louverture’ was at the Porte 
St. Martin, and Mélingue was strutting in ‘ Urbain Grandier’ at the 
Théatre Historique ; when Auriol, who died the other day, was a fa- 
mous clown, and Gavarni was the most admired of caricaturists. And 
here we part company with a book which, in its gossiping way, is a 
useful and important contribution to the history of the stage. 








Music 








Adelina Patti. 


Ir Madame Patti had come to the United States under engagement 
with the ring of managers which is gradually and certainly acquiring 
the control of the amusement business of this country, she would 
have made a great financial success. But she had the temerity to try, 
at least, to make for herself whatever profit there might be in the un- 
dertaking. She has tried it, and is probably by this time convinced 
that this is the last country in the world where even superlative 
artistic merit stands any chance whatever when brought into opposi- 
tion to one of those monopolies that we delight to foster. There is 
no doubt that Madame Patti has herself been of the greatest ser- 
vice to the opposition by selecting the most incompetent business 
agents it was possible to find. She has also surrounded herself with 
an inferior company of artists. But this does not seem to us to 
account for the fact that our public deliberately neglects—not so 
much the Diva, as its own opportunity to hear the most exquisite 
singer of our time. The price of tickets for the best seats in Stein- 
way Hall has been placed at an absurdly high figure. Although ten 
dollars is probably not a cent more than the ring would, through its 
corps of speculators, have secured for every one of these seats, it does 
seem a very high price when candidly published on a poster. But 
surely, with this exception, the prices cannot be considered exorbi- 
tant. To hear Patti sing in London or Paris would cost at least as 
much. To have surrounded herself with artists of anything like her 
own rank would have been to make the expenses nearly equal to the 
receipts even at these prices. If our concert halls were larger, and 
large receipts were consequently possible with a lower price of ad- 
mission, there would be more reason in the outcry that has been so 
ingeniously raised and fostered. But in larger halls, again, Madame 
Patti’s singing would be less enjoyable ; so that, after all, the main 
cause of the high prices redounds to our advantage. It seems to us 
to resolve itself merely into a question of business. A diamond of 
the purest water is nowhere tu be purchased at the price of an “‘ off 
color ;’’ our public refuses to pay the price for the pure diamond be- 
cause it has been accustomed to buying the inferior article at a lower 
figure, and is being encouraged in the belief that the seller has no 
right to fix the price. If great artists were as plenty as second-rate 
singers, this might work very well. But they are not. 

Of Madame Patti the artist there is very little new to be said. 
Since the days of Madame Alboni no such perfect singing has been 
heard ; nor had Alboni—as we can recall her singing after the lapse 
of.so many years—the absolutely perfect taste in phrasing that is so 
remarkable in Madame Patti. It is not alone a wonderfully beautiful 

- voice in which the pure soprano quality of the upper register is ex- 
quisitely blended with the rich, broad tone of a mezzo in the lower ; 
it is not alone an absolutely faultless execution of scales, trills, and 
fiorituri, or a wonderful mezzo voce under perfect control, that com- 
pels our admiration. These things all go to make up the perfect 
singer, and are all resources over which Madame Patti has absolute 
control. But in her exquisite phrasing, and above all in the musician- 
like use she makes of her phrases, Madame Patti is something more 
than merely a great singer ; she is a perfect artist. To hear her is to 
hear for the first time whatever she sings ; technique, color, phrase, 
all become a revelation. If only our young singers and vocal aspir- 
ants, the country over, will hear her and regard what she does as the 
best and cheapest lesson they ever had, Madame Patti will have done 
us an incalculable benefit in fixing a standard of taste and style that 
a century of our ordinary opera singing would not supply. The 
mere memory of such work as hers ought to guard one for a lifetime 
against the evil influence of bad teachers and singers. Of the sup- 
porting company, Signor Nicolini still possesses the remnants of 
what must once have been a remarkably fine tenor voice ; and Signor 
Gorno plays the accompaniments with excellent taste and a crisp, 
musical touch. Of the rest, silence. 





Mr. Mapleson’s Debutants. 

Mr. MAPLESON’s company, which is now before the public in full 
force, is certainly strengthened by the accession of Mlle. Vachot and 
M. Prevost, and it is pleasant to add that both debutants have met 
with a friendly reception and made a pronounced success. M. 
Prevost (whose début, in ‘ Il Trovatore,’ is first in order) is still very 
young. He has a fine, resonant tenor voice, of which the upper 


register, including the chest C, is the best. The middle voice is still 
weak, and will require much cultivation if M. Prevost is ever to be- 
come a fine singer. He has, however, the advantages of youth and 
freshness of voice, which, with his modest bearing, are very likely to 
make him a permanent favorite. Mlle. Vachot has a pure, though 
somewhat light, soprano voice and excellent and ample training ; she 
phrases beautifully, and is altogether a delightful artist. 

Of the other débuts, that of Mlle. Ferni, who has been heard 
as Mignon, Marguerite, and Leonora (in ‘ La Favorita’), may be set 
down as most successful. Mlle. Ferni, without being in any sense a 
great singer, has an even soprano voice of excellent quality and tell- 
ing timbre ; she has been trained in a good school, and she sings in 
tune. She also acts fairly well. Miss Juch, who has been heard 
as Martha and Filina, shows improvement, and will undoubtedly 
become a very useful artist. It would certainly be well if for a time 
she were enabled to lay aside the study of florid parts and to culti- 
vate music of a more sympathetic character. There is a danger 
in the constant practice of rapid scales and trills which is commonly 
recognized only after it has caused the voice to become hard and thin. 
In Milles. Kalas and Lauri, Mr. Mapleson has secured two excellent 
contralti. Mlle. Kalas has the richer voice and more dramatic style ; 
Mile. Lauri is lighter—almost a mezzo-soprano in quality—and has a 
really admirable technique. Signor Ravelli returns this season with 
his beautiful tenor voice unimpaired in quality and somewhat im- 
proved by training. He has evidently been at work; and both as 
Lionello and Fernando shows the natural results of careful study. 
There is much to be done, however, before he can be granted a high 
position as an artist. Signor Runcio is also an aspirant whose voice, 
if the proper industry be applied to its training, will some day reward 
him for his pains. Of Signor Galassi we have already spoken. He 
never sang:so well as he sings this season. Signori Del Puente, Monti, 
and Novara are also beginning well ; and when we have added a word 
of praise for Mlle. Valerga (who is singing her minor 76/es in a manner 
which proves that she wants only the opportunity to show that she_has 
both voice and training for more important ones), we find on sum- 
ming up that the company of this season is at once numerically strong 
and of very even calibre, and that we may look for a series of enjoy- 
able representations. 





The Symphony Society. 

AN excellent rendering of Beethoven’s ‘ Coriolan’ overture—per- 
haps the most symmetrical and absolutely perfect of the master’s 
larger orchestral works—and a spirited and really brilliant perform- 
ance of Brahms’s new overture, the ‘ Academic,’ constituted the en- 
joyable portion of the Symphony Society’s contribution to its first 
concert of the season, at Steinway Hall, on Saturday, November 5th. 
The selection of the ‘ Coriolan’ overture to precede Brahms’ new 
work was a happy thought. Its sombre, earnest character is in 
direct contrast to the bright, joyous treatment of the German student 
songs in the ‘ Academic,’ while at the same time the structure and 
the technical methods of the later work are so entirely in Beet- 
hoven’s spirit that the hearing of it directly after a great composition 
of Beethoven’s gave it an additional interest. The symphony was 
Berlioz’s ‘ Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste’—one of the loosest and most 
disjointed specimens of this composer’s musical (or #musical) patch- 
work, We suppose there was no valid reason why M. Berlioz 
should not have called the thing a symphony if it so pleased him ; it 
is long enough, unquestionably, and it employs all the resources of the 
modern orchestra, including two harps, four bassoons, and bells. 
‘ Protracted Nightmare in the Life of an Absinthe Drinker’ would not 
have been an inappropriate title for it; so named, we might per- 
haps have been able to account for some of its contrapuntal vagaries. 
As it is, the composition is almost unworthy of serious consideration. 
Its few themes are utterly commonplace ; they are made to serve a 
symphonic purpose by the dragging in of every possible device of in- 
version, by twisting them into hideous shape, by finesse in scoring, 
etc. The result is a saturnalia of the orchestra, in which each instru- 
ment becomes frantic in the endeavor to outshriek its neighbor. 

Between the orchestral numbers Signor Campanini sang Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Adelaide,’ ‘Il mio Tesoro,’ from ‘ Don Giovanni,’ and (to 
an encore) ‘ Dalle pace,’ from the same opera. He sang them’as 
only a finished artist could sing them. It seems scarcely extravagant 
to say that such singing has never been heard from’ a tenor in our 
concert rooms. Despite a slight tendency to become husky when 
forcing his upper notes, Signor Campanini can still produce them 
beautifully when he can sing with the deliberateness which the con- 
cert-room allows ; and it is there, consequently, that one hears him at 
his best. The orchestra performed its portion of the programme cred- 
itably, which was not always an easy task under the uncertain and 
nervous beat of Dr. Damrosch. 





The Philharmonic Society. 
THE first concert of the Philharmonic Society, which took place at 
the Academy of Music on the 12th inst., had on its programme, be- 
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sides Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony and Liszt’s ‘ Episodes from 
Lenau’s Faust,’ two novelties—the ‘ Tragic’ overture of Brahms, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Second Concerto for the pianoforte, The arrange- 
ment of the programme was, as usual, admirable ; the music came 
first, and Liszt’s ‘ Faust’ afterward, so that those who did not care to 
have their enjoyment of the Beethoven symphony dispelled could go 
away without hearing the former work. A considerable portion of 
the audience did go away. Of the novelties the concerto evidently 
made by far the greater impression on the audience, a fact which 
should, however, be credited entirely to Madame Schiller’s rendering 
of the solo part. The composition will hardly add much to the re- 
nown of Professor Tschaikowsky (Professor, not of Music, but of 

urisprudence, at the University of Moscow). It is weak and diffuse. 

hematically it is in parts rather pretty, but neither particularly inter- 
esting nor original ; and what of thematic material it has is spun out 
to intolerable length, as well as weakened by too frequent repetitions 
in the same key. The use of a solo violin and violoncello in the 
andante is a happy conception not successfully carried out. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more beautiful performance of the concerto than it 
received at the hands of Madame Schiller ; had it been written for her 
it could scarcely have been better adapted to her powers. Of Herr 
Brahms’ new overture there can be but one opinion : it is one of the 
finest compositions that he has produced. Like the ‘ Academic,’ it is 
remarkably clear in form and structure ; and like the Academic again, 
it is strongly suggestive, both in treatment and i in instrumentation, of 
the influence of Beethoven. A ‘‘tragic’’.overture in the extreme 
modern sense of musical tragedy it is certainly not: It is grave and 
earnest enough ; a deeply serious work ; but there is scarcely a mor- 
bid touch in the whole composition : everything necessary for the 
deepest impression is expressed with a certain reserve, which is, to us 
at least, far more effective than if every resource of the orchestra had 
been exhausted in chromatic scales and diminished sevenths. It is a 
dignified, noble work, that would serve as a fitting prelude to a tragedy 
of Sophocles, and might add a laurel to the chaplet even of Beethoven. 
The performance of the orchestra, under Mr. Thomas’s direction, was 
admirable in every respect, and especially deserving of praise in the 
accompaniment to the concerto, which Madame Schiller treated with 
great (though we should say, not too much) freedom in respect of 
tempo, rubato, etc. In the next concert, Rubinstein’s new (Fifth) 
symphony will be given for the first time. 


The Philharmonic Club. 


THE first concert of the season by the Philharmonic Club took place 
at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening of this week, the soloist of the 
occasion being Mr. S. B. Mills. The programme, which seemed to 
give much pleasure to a large audience, opened with a string quartette 
by Richard Wuerst (a justly celebrated teacher of composition at Ber- 
lin), which had a certain interest as a novelty. Following the quar- 
tette came a series of donnes-bouches, of which one or two might have 
been quite enjoyable if sandwiched between the more substantial num- 
bers of a programme of true chamber music. Arrangements or tran- 
scriptions of the character of the Gluck minuet, or even the one from 
Haydn’s B-flat Symphony, seem to us to be entirely out of place on 
such a programme, unless, indeed, it be found absolutely necessary to 
place them there in order to attract an audience. If this should really 
be the case, the gentlemen of the club have our sympathy ; an audi- 
ence that has to be decoyed with treacle is surely not a pleasant one 
to play to. A movement from a ‘Suite Algerienne’ for string quin- 
tette and flute, by Saint Saens—a pretty theme with local color enough 
—made a decided i impression and was repeated. Mr. Mills’s share of 
the evening’s entertainment consisted of a selection from Schumann’s 
‘ Intermezzi,’ op. 4, Chopin’s E-minor Scherzo, and the pianoforte 
part of Schumann’s quintette, op. 44, besides his own (Second) Tar- 
antelle, which he added in response to the hearty applause that fol- 
lowed his playing of the Scherzo. Mr. Mills’s treatment of the 
Schumann quintette was especially fine. 


‘‘The Franklin Square Song Collection.’ * 


Messrs. HArpPeR & BROTHERS’ addition to our musical literature, 
‘ The Franklin Square Song Collection,’* will undoubtedly be welcome 
in many quarters where the more ambitious work of merely musical mu- 
sicians would scarcely find notice. There is about the little book an 
air of homely genuineness that appeals strongly in its favor, and 
some of its contents are really good of their kind. An objectionable 
feature, however, is the fact that ‘‘ arrangements’’ are not designated 
as such, which is rather unfair to the composer and misleading to 
those who use the book. 








* The ogg 9 fay Song Collection. Cuca 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns. 
With Music. 7B. $:. 
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Musical Notes. 


Mme. PATTI made her second evening appearance in this city on 
Wednesday last, contributing her own services and those of her com- 
pany toward a performance for the benefit of the Michigan sufferers. 


Mme. Anna Bishop, whose career as a prima donna is known 
equally well in both hemispheres, has retired from the stage and pub- 
lic life, and will devote herself to teaching vocal music in this city. 
American girls will have less excuse than ever for going abroad to 
study the art of singing. 


Madame Jenny Clauss gave an invitation soirée at Steinway Hall on 
Friday evening, the 13th inst., at which she played Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto, Handel’s sonata in A, and Vieuxtemps’ ‘ Faust’ fan- 
tasie, somewhat roughly, but with considerable breadth of tone and 
style. Mr. Constantin Sternberg assisted. 


Among the distinguished soloists whose services have thus far been 
secured for the Theodore Thomas music festival next May is Frau 
Materna, who impersonated the leading female character in the 
‘ Niebelungen Ring,’ at the Bayreuth festival in 1876, and who has 
already been engaged to sing in Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal,’ in Germany, 
next August. 


The ninth season of the Oratorio Society of New York will begin 
on Friday, Nov. 25. Four public rehearsals and four concerts will be 
given, as follows: Rehearsals, Nov. 25, Dec. 27, Feb. 24, April 19. 
Concerts, Nov. 26, Dec. 28, Feb. 25, April 20. The works to be ren- 
dered (under the direction of Dr. Damrosch) are Rubinstein’s ‘ Tower 
of Babel,’ Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ and Bach’s 
‘ Passion Music’ (St. Matthew). 


The fourteenth volume of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,’ which carries us from Richter to Schoberlecher, has made its 
appearance. It is characterized by the same general features of ex- 
cellence that have been already noted inits predecessors. That there 
are occasional errors as well as omissions is true; but they are 
rare, especially when we consider the magnitude of the work, and 
many of them will probably disappear in the future editions that are 
quite certain to be called for, 


Mr. George Magrath, a young pianist of Brooklyn, who for some 
years has been studying abroad and playing successfully in several of 
the larger cities, gave a concert at Steinway Hall on the roth inst., in 
which he was assisted by the Thomas orchestra. Mr. Magrath has a 
facile, fluent execution, and considerable dexterity of the wrists, but 
is entirely lacking in breadth, as well as in warmth of touch and tone. 

Mr. Carl Herrman, an excellent pianist, and lately a professor at 
the Conservatory of Stuttgart, with his brother, a violinist from the 
Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg, gave a concert at Steinway Hall on 
Monday evening last. The programme—which embraced Beethoven’s 
‘Sonata Appasionata’ and Henselt’s Concerto for the piano forte, 
Bach’s Chaconne for violin solo, and a number of smaller pieces— 
enabled both gentlemen to appear to advantage, and make a favor- 
able impression. 


Miss Florence Copleston, whose first matinée piano-forte recital took 
place at Steinway Hall on the roth inst., has evidently not been idle 
during the past summer. She has improved both her technique and 
her tone, and has prepared a varied and ambitious repertoire for her 
winter’s work. At the same time, it is but fair to say that her per- 
formances do not as yet give evidence of much more than ambition 
and good designs. They are feeble and unripe in almost every 
direction. Miss Hattie Schell, who (after a three years’ course of 
study under Madame Marchesi of Vienna) made her debut at Miss 
Copleston’s matinée, has an excellent, though somewhat unequal 
soprano voice, a considerable technique, and remarkable self-posses- 
sion. She has undoubtedly learned how to sing well, but in gaining 
control of her voice she does not seem to have acquired much taste in 
applying what she has learned. Her phrasing is frequently faulty, at 
times even positively unmusical—a fault we have rarely detected in 
Madame Marchesi’s pupils. Nevertheless, Miss Schell has an abun- 
dance of the material of which successes are made, and may hopefully 
look forward to a bright future. 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED BUT NOT REVIEWED. 


PogMs FROM AN EpiTor’s TasLe. By Hugh Farrar McDermott. $1.25. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Eart or Mayrietp. An Historical Novel. By Thomas P. May. oth 
edition. Paper, 75 cents. Philadelphia: T. B: Peterson & Bros. 

Deatu Losses anD MaTuRED ENDOWMENTS Parp SINCE ORGANIZATION. 1845-80. 
Newark, N. J.: Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 

hewpenen Directory or New York, BROOKLYN AND JERSEY City. 1881-1882, 


New York: Office of Insurance Record. 


SuBJECTS AND QuESTIONS PERTAINING TO PotiTicAL Economy, Etc, (Economic 
Tracts No. III.) New York: Society for Political Education, 


Weekty Reaister, GuIDE AND See of the American Exchange in Europe, 
Vol. XXXII., No. 12. 449 Strand, W 
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Lippincott’s Magazine. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE, 
DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ContTaininG.—1. FISHING IN VIRGINIA WA- 
TERS. 4 John C. Carpenter. ILLUSTRATED.—2. 
THROUGH THE ARDENNES. By Felix L. Os- 
wald. me RTS SOR ° Pe Carlotta 
Neg oR THE VALCOURS. A Story. (Concluded.) 
By Sherwood Bonner. iverearea se SOME IM- 
PRESSIONS OF AN OPEN-AIR PEOPLE. By 
Anna Bowman Blake.—6. THE SERGEANT. From 
the French of M. Paul Derouléde. By E. W: Latimer. 
—7. MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. A Story. 
By Hen Baldwin.—8. POPULAR FALLACIES 
ABOUT URGERY. By William Hunt, M.D.—o. 
THE DEWS. By John B. Tabb.—1o. CROOKED 
WAYS. A Story. By Charles Dunning.—11. THE 
PRESIDENCY. By Chauncy Hickox.—12. TID’S 
WIFE. A yA 8 Kate Upson Clark.—13. A 
COLORADO ** ROUND-UP.” Alfred Terry Ba- 
con.—14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 1. Public 
Topics: Amending the Constitution. 2. Place aux 
Dames: A Steamboat Stewardess ; A Career for Some- 
body. 3. Art Matters: ‘* No Head above the Eyes.” 
. Anecdotical and Miscellaneous: A Southern Fire- 
ater; Roadside Whist.—15. LITERATURE OF 
THE DAY. 


For sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 
25 cents. LipeRAL CLuB RATEs. 

(@@ Specimen NumBer mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20cents. (Postage stamps afford a convenient form 
of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
71s and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY. 
MRS. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 


Severa. 


A Novel. From the German of E, Hartner. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of ‘* The 
Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” ** The Second Wife,” ** The 
Bailiff’s Maid,” etc. 12mg, extra cloth. $1.50. 

Mrs. Wister’s unerring taste and judgment in the 
choice of books for cnadinion, and graceful manner of 
rendering them into English, are so fully appreciated 
by the public that her name upon a title-page is a 
guarantee of success. 


Crague-o'-Doom. 


A Story. By M. H. CarHerwoop. Illustrated. 12mo, 

extra cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, 60 cents. 

“It is a story of strong interest, and well drawn as to 
characters.”’—Boston Globe. 

‘** A story of more than common merit.’’— Cleveland 
Herald. 


Views on Vexed Questions. 


By W. W. Kinstey. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

“The book is written in such a graceful ease that it 
will be read with as much charm as a romance of 
action,” —Baltimore Evening News. 


Spanish Fairy Tales. 


By Fernan CaBAtLero. Translated by J. H. Incram. 

Illustrated. x12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

‘“‘ They are very bright, and funny, and interesting ; 
and Caballero is certain to become popular with hosts 
of American boys and girls in the coming holiday time.” 
—Boston Globe. 


The Honey Ants of the Garden 
of the Gods, 


Anp THE OccipENT ANTS OF THE AMERICAN PLaIns. 
A Monograph of the Architecture and Habits of the 
Honey-bearing Ant (Myrmecocystus Melliger), to- 
gether with. a Natural History of the Occident Har- 
vesting Ants, or Stone-mound Builders of the Amer- 
ican Plains. By Henry C. McCook, D.D., author 
of “The Agricultural Ant of Texas,” etc.  I[Ilus- 
trated with 13 plates. 8vo, extra cloth, $2.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


What was Said of 


THE NOVEMBER 


CENTURY 


(SCRIBNER’'S MONTHLY.) 





“One of the most brilliant examples of 
good editing that it has been our fortune to 
see for some time. The list of writers and 
articles is almost irresistibly attractive.””— 
N.Y. Tribune. 

‘*Unquestionably the most brilliant and 
striking, as it is the largest and most sump- 
tuous of anything yet known in American 
or European periodical literature.” —Provi- 
dence (R. 1.) Fournal. 

“It has not been surpassed in any previ- 
ous attempts in our monthly magazines.’ — 
N.Y. Mail. 

“No finer specimen of magazine work, 
either in illustration, typography, or matter, 
was ever issued.”—Albany Fournal. 

** The most able and valuable publication 
evér put forth in magazine form.”—Pvovi- 
dence Press. 

“‘ SCRIBNER’S never presented to its readers 
so complete, so magnificent a number as this 
under the new name.”—Worthern Christian 
Advocate. 

“It is something to touch the pride of 
every American lover of letters. The illus- 
trations are simply superb. The subjects 
are all chosen with rare judgment, and they 
are of the popular order.”—S¢. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

** It is one of the best, if not the best num- 
ber of a popular magazine ever published in 
America.”—. Y. Express. 

“A remarkable number, so filled with 
valuable and diverse reading that one hesi- 
tates which to speak of first.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“«T could easily devote an entire letter to 
the first number of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
for nearly every article in it is a feature.’’— 
Brunswick's Letter in Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 





THE DECEMBER NUMBER, 


Which will be ready on the 22d, will be found 
not a whit behind the November issue in 
features of broad, popular interest. It will 
contain the first chapters of 


W. D. HOWELLS’ SERIAL NOVEL: 
“A MODERN INSTANCE ;”’ 


a continuation of Mrs Burnett’s ‘‘ Through 
One Administration ;” a magnificently en- 
graved full-page portrait of 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 


with Dr. Butss’ “ Story of the Illness” (con- 
taining much hitherto unpublished matter), 
an article by E. V. SMALLEY on “ Character- 
istics of President Garfield,” and other inter- 
esting material regarding the late President ; 
a frontispiece portrait of 


Dr. F G. HOLLAND, 

with a paper by Dr. EGGLEsron, and poems 

by H. H., STEDMAN, and others in his memo- 

ry; a full-page portrait of Ropert Brown- 

ING ; a reproduction (full-page) of a hitherto 

unpublished life-mask of Abraham Lincoln, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Subscription price, $4 a year ; 35¢. a number. 

THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York, 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 


Tenth Thousand now Ready. 


AUNT SERENA. By BLANCHE WILLIS 
HOWARD, the author of ‘‘One Summer.” 1 
vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


“A charming story, delightfully told.”"— Chicago 
Times. 


‘* Miss Howard has a very dainty way of giving some- 
thing humorous, or of making you feel with er the 
irresistible gladness of a June morning.”—Pittsburgh 
Telegraph. 


“A clear, sweet, wholesome story.”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. WALT WHITMAN'S 
Complete Works. Complete in one volume, 
with Portrait. Includes all the old pieces and 
many. new ones. Over three hundred Poems. 
382 pages, compact long primer type, bound in 
old-gold cloth, with portrait, price $2; in half 
calf, extra, $4; in tree calf, $5. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson terms the main poems “ the 


most pecan ae | piece of wit and wisdom America 
has yet contributed.” 


_The Revue des Deux Mondes pronounces the war 
pieces—* Drum Taps”’—the most fervid- and profound 
of any expression of the sort in modern literature. 


“* The ‘ Rocky Mountains of America’and ‘ Saguenay’s 
Cape Eternity’ uprise among these songs.”’—Zetier 
Srom Italy. 


ELEANOR MAITLAND: A Novel. By Mrs. 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$1.25. ; 


_“* A novel of an uncommon type. Itis a story of pas- 
sionate love and of the sak, «hs but it ic wheat 
wickedness, without mystery, without satire or cynicism, 
-_. . It is thoroughly earnest and high-minded.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


PURPLE AND GOLD. By KATE SANBORN, 
8vo, $1.25. 


A series of leaflets, tied with purple satin ribbon, and 
protected by an illuminated envelope; and devoted to 
selections from American poets, descriptive of the golden- 
rod and aster. The illustrations in color are by Miss 
Rosina Emmet, and an introductory poem is written by 
Miss Epna Dean Proctor, The artistic effect is pro- 
2 ay by those who have seen the designs as very 
striking. ¥ 


Tue Ricnest Art-Book oF THE SEASON: 


' POETS AND ETCHERS. A sumptuous vol- 


ume of Twenty full-page Etchings, by JAMEs 
D. SMILLIE, SAMUEL COLMAN, A. F. BEL- 
Lows, H. FARRER, and R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 
illustrating poems by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Aldrich, ete.; with 
thirty-five elaborate vignettes and tail-pieces by 
the same artists. 4to, elegantly bound, $10. 


THE FEFFERSONS. By WILLIAM WINTER. 
Vol. II. of the American Actor Series. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


‘*It is a singularly interesting work, giving the his- 
tory of the family, from Thomas Jefferson, of Old 
Drury Lane, the contemporary of Hogarth, Burke; and 
Gibbon, and — efferson, his son, who came to 
America to play in the new Boston Theatre, in 1793, 
down to Joseph, the grandson of the latter, our own im- 
mortal ‘ Rip Van Winkle.’ ” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
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S. C. GRIGGS & 


CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


¥UST OUT! 


ISMS OLD AND NEW. By Geo. C. Lorimer, 

D.D., r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Ev page contains some sentiment or grand 
thou: ae recttg of being engraved ineffaceably upon the 
mind.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“* Discussed with the learning of a scholar, the pro- 
fundity of a philosopher, and the cogency of a skilled 
logician.” —Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘* The treatment throughout is masterly. The argu- 
ment is cogent, the range of illustration wide and rich, 
the'matter fresh, and the method original and striking. 
—The Chicago Standard. 

‘Some of the essays are masterpieces of eloquence, 
while all abound in passages of striking brilliancy. But 
their splendid imagery and impassioned diction are not 
their chief merits. These are matched by astute reason- 
ing and fervent devotion, which give assurance that a 
subtle trained intellect and a wide scholarship are united 
with undeniable genius.’”’—Minneapolis Tribune. 


THE GEM OF HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LYRICS OF HOME-LAND. A new volume 
of Poems of Home. By EuGEne J. Hatt. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt, $3. On heavy, tinted plate-paper, richly 
bound in black and gold, and profusely and elegantly 
illustrated. The most beautiful book of the year. 

‘“* His poems come home to the people’s hearts.”"—77i- 
bune, Chicago. 

“I think Mr. Hall is a singer who should be heard 
East as well as West. I think if he once gets a wide 
hearing he will win a wide liking.”— Rev. RoBERT 
CottyeEr, New York. 

“It is rarely that such elegance of typography, of il- 
lustration, of gilding and binding, comes to our table. 
Mr. Hall is well known in the West,’ and his ms, 
wherever they appear, command attention.’’—7he /n- 
terior, Chicago. 

EMOSTHENES: POLITICAL ELO 

QUENCE IN GREECE, With Extracts from 

his Orations and a Critical Discussion of the ‘* Trial 

on the Crown.” From the French of L. Brepir, of 
the University of France. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3. 

** One of the grandest studies ever made of the Greek 
orator.”—Le Pays, Paris. 

** Peculiarly and most skilfully adapted to the wants 
of the common reader as well as of the scholar, and 
will prove helpful to the student of language and the 
student of history, the moralist, and the statesman.” — 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

THE FOREIGNER IN CHINA. ByL.N. 
WHEELER, D.D. With Introduction by Prof. W. C. 
Sawyer, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘* A clear, simple, comprehensive, and complete state- 
ment of the relations of Western civilizations to China 
and the Chinese.’’—San Francisco Evening Post. 
VICTOR HUGO: His Life and Works. 

From ‘the French. With portraits and fac-simile let- 

ter. Cloth, $1.25. 

** An excellent piece of work, true to its title,”—Zz#- 
erary World, Boston. 


BOBERTSON’S LIVING THOUGHTS. 
A Thesaurus. By Kerr Boyce Tupper. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Wm. C. RicHarps, Ph.D. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘* Literally a casket of jewels.”—Christian at Work, 
New York. 


LITEBABY STYLE, and Other Es- 
says. By Witiiam Matuews, LL.D 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. } 

“Its influence is excellent and ennobling.”—Stand- 

‘ard, Chicago. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Getting on in the World. Price, $1.50. 
The Great Conversers. Price, $1.50. 
Words: Their Use and Abuse, Price, $1.50. 
Hours with Men and Books, Price, $1.50. 
“ Wonday Chats. Price, $2. 
Oratory and Orators. Price, $2. 





THE BOOK OF THE AGE. 
THIRD EDITION OF 


PBE-ADAMITES: A Demonstration of the Exist- 

ence of Men before Adam. f. ALEXANDER 

‘Wincue tt, LL.D., Professor of logy and Palzon- 

tology in the University of Michigan. 8vo, 528 pages, 

Poe thnographic Maps and numerous illustrations. 

3-50. 

** An exhaustive study."—New York Post. 

“ A magazine of ethnological facts.” — The Interior. 

“ A great storehouse of information.” —Methedist Re- 
corder, Pittsburg. 

“Dr. Winchell’s argument is very strong.”—AZA/e- 
tons’ Fournal, . ™ 

“* May be termed an encyclopedia of questions relat- 
ing to pre-Adamite er Ll 7 gr aa 

“* A remarkable and powerful contribution to the rec- 
oncilation of the Bible and Modern. Science.” —Liter- 
ary World. 


PRE-HISTORIC RACES OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, By J. W. Foster, LL.D. Il- 
lustrated. Fifth edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

“* One of the best and clearest accounts we have seen 
of those grand monuments of a forgotten race.”— The 

Saturday Review, London. 


BRITISH THOUGHT AND THINK- 
ERS, I d y Studies, Critical, Biographical, 
nd Philosophical. By Grorce S. Morris, A.M., 
a t 
Lecturer on Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. x12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
‘*A philosopher writing of philosophers.”—Zoston 
Times. 
** Shows deep scholarship, refined eclectic taste, and a 
comprehensive philosophical mind.”—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. % 





MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERA-| 


TURE, Biographical and Critical Notes of principal 
Greek and Roman Authors, Illustrative Extracts from 
their Works, Survey of the Rise and Progress of 
various forms of Literature, etc. By CHARLES Mor- 
Ris. Second edition. x12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


“ A more completely balanced book, strong in all its 
hapters, and rounded in every part into symmetrical 
and beautiful proportions, has not before pub- 
lished.” —Jnter-Ocean, Chicago. 


THE GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND 
ENGRAVING. From the French of Charles 
Blanc. By Mrs. Kate N. Doccetr. With 
the original illustrations. Third edition, 8vo, cloth, 

35 
= aoe one who will attentively study this book will 
certainly have gone a long way in his preparation for 

— and intelligent art criticism.’”—New York 
ribune. 





VIKINGS TALES OF THE NORTH. 
The of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, and Fridthjof 
the Bold. From the Icelandic by R. B. Anderson. 
Also, TEGNER’S FRIDTH OF’s SAGA, trans- 
lated by George Stephens. In one volume, r2mo, 
cloth, $2. 


“A charming book it is.”"—Prof. WiILLaRD Fiske, 
Cornell University. 


NORSE MYTHOLOGY; or, The Relig- 
fon of our Forefathers. Containing all 
the Myths of the Eddas. By R. B. AnpErson, Prof. 
of Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wis- 
consin, Third edition. Half calf, $4; crown, 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

‘“*Incomparably superior to the already existing books 

of this order.” —Scridner's Monthly. si . 


THE YOUNGER EDDA, Also called 
Snorre’s Edda, or the-Prose Edda. By Pro- 
fessor R. B. ANDERSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


THE WAVERLY DICTIONARY. An 
Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Characters in Sir 
po ag Scott’s Novels, By May RoGers. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 





New Books. 


: Third Edition of 
Coneiones ad Clerum. 
By the Rt. Rev. A. N. Litrigjoun, D.D., LL.D., 
with new epitomized table of contents. r2mo, cloth, 
Paper label, uncut edges (to match Mulford’s “ Re- 
‘ public of God”), $1.50. 


The Foster Sisters ; 

Or, Lucy Corset’s Curonicie. A tale of the time 
of George III. By Lucy ELLEN GUERNSEY. 519 
pages, r2mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

Silverdale Rectory ; 

Or, GotpEn Links. y Grace Sressinc. A good 
healthful story for children. Illustrated. x2mo, 


cloth, $:. 
MEMORIALS OF 


Charles Pettit McIlvaine, D.D., LL.D. 
By the Rev. Witttam Carus, M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $3. 

The Independent, New York. 
+. « ‘Canon Carus has done his work exceedingly 
well; soduee Sots than it would have been done here. 

He has laid the saintly heart, and produced 2 book 

which for quickening and inspiring spiritual power can 

hardly be surpassed.” 


MISS GUERNSEY’S 


HISTORICAL STORIES. 


(For Libraries and Home Reading.) 
5 vols., z2mo, $6.75. Sold separately, or in sets. 


THE FOSTER SISTERS ; or, LUCY CORBET'S 
CHRONICLE. $1.50. 

THE CHEVA LIER'S DAUGHTER, $1.50. 

LADY BETTY'S GOVERNESS. $1.25. 

LADY ROSAMOND'S BOOK. $1.25. 

WINIFRED ; or, AFTER MANY DAYS. $1.25. 


‘“* The spirit of the tales is noble and impressive.”— 
The Literary Worid. 

.‘ Finely written and pure in tendency.” — Zhe Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or copies 
matled, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
2 and 8 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


THE AMERICAN. 


A National, Independent Fournal of original contents. 
Published Saturdays, at 726 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Established Oct., 1880. Second Year begun Oct. 15, 1881. 











Tue American has already won a more than national 
repute. Its contents consist of original matter, written 
expressly for its columns. It is not the reprint of a daily 
newspaper. 

Among the supety maintained Departments are : 

Review of the week. 

Editorial Articles. Temperate, but earnest discus- 
sion of important public questions and themes, 

Weekly Notes. Minor editorial comment, 

Special Articles. On a wide variety of topics, includ 
ing the phases of Social Life, Art, Science, Literature, 
etc., etc. 

Special Correspondence. 

eviews of Books. 

Public Opinion. Summaries of the newspaper ex- 
pression of the country on important public questions. 

Authors and Publishers. A concise summary of in- 
teresting data relating to books, periodicals, announce- 
ments of publishers, the work of authors, etc. 

The Arts. 

Financial and Trade Review. A summary report 
of definite and trustworthy data in finance and trade. 

Drift. Scientific, Archeological, Personal, and other 


timely and interesting items. 
THE AMERICAN has 16 pages, hand- 
somely printed on toned yper. Subscrip- 


tion $3 per annum; $1.5 € Ha six months. 
All communications should be vressed to 


THE AMERICAN, 
726 Chestnut Street, 


P. O. Box 1690. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stand- 
ard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be 
forwarded to any address, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S 


List of Announcements. 


The Voyage of the Vega. 


By Apvo.r Erik Noxpenski6Lp. With five portraits 
on steel, numerous illustrations and maps. One vol., 
8vo. 


Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice. 


By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. With illus- 
trations, 12mo. /mmediately. 


The Graphie Arts. 

By Puiie GitsertT Hamerton, author of “ Etching 
and Etchers,”’ etc. Illustrated with drawings, wood- 
cuts, and etchings and engravings. Small paper, $35 ; 
large paper edition, with proofs of the engravings, 
$70. 

*,* As the edition is limited the publishers reserve the 
right to advance the price after a certain number of 
copies have been sold. 


The Visions of England. 


By Francis T. PALGRAvE. Being a series of lyrical 
poems upon leading events and persons in English 


history, with a preface and notes, 


Macmillan’s Popular Novels. 
Hogan, M. P. 


By the author of ‘“* The Honourable Miss Ferrard.” 


1zmo, $1. J/mmediately. 


The Adventures of Herr Baby. 


By Mrs. Mo.Leswortu, author of “ Carrots,’’ ** Cuckoo 
Clock,” etc., etc. With illustrations by WALTER 
CRANE. Small gto. 


Savonarola. 
A Tragedy. By Atrrep Austin. Crown 8vo. J/m- 
mediately, 


International Trade and the Relation 
Between Exports and Imports. 
By Sir Joun B. PHear. 12mo. Now Ready. 


Kant’s Critique of ‘Pure Reason. 


Translated by Professor Max MOLLER, with an intro- 


duction by Professor Noir&. 2 vols, 


The Risen Christ. 


By B. F. Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divin- 


ity, Canon of Peterborough, etc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 








ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MY BOY AND IT; 


OR, ON THE ROAD TO SLUMBERLAND. 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Designed and Illustrated by LOUIS C. TIFFANY & CO., Associated Artists*of New York. aunt by 
GEORGE T. ANDREWS, of Boston, Mass. Presswork by the University Press, of Cambridge, Mass. 


That this beautiful volume, enclosing the ripest, best, and latest of Mrs. Brine’s wonderfull thetic home- 
ballads, will produce a genuine sensation among all true art lovers may fairly be presumed from the bo lowing notices : 

“‘ This book will be accepted on both sides of the ocean as the most noteworthy piece of art in book-form that the 
yes has produced. It is Tiffany’s idea to make the shape, size, and color of the es so harmonize with the quaint 
ettering of the text, and with the designs in which the text is imbedded, that the whole shall be a carrying out of a 
single artistic purpose. It is not often that a book is treated in this conscientious way ; indeed, it is not often that 
a man like Tiffany designs a book at all, and we mistake the public mind if this work does not have a success as rare 
as its quality is.” — The Liverpool (England) Maid. 

‘A marvel of sumptuous art.’’— The Home Fournal, 

‘‘Mrs. Mary D. Brine, whose contributions have often graced the columns of Harfer’s Weekly, has written a 
series of touching and beautiful poems, called ‘My Boy and I; or, On the Road to Slumberland.’ “Every mother’s 
heart will recognize their sweetness and pathos.””—Harfer’s Weekly. 


WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ABOUT NOVEMBER 25. PRICE, $5. 
‘* Quaint and happy childsongs.”—New York Tribune. 


TOTTI PROT, 


A BOOK OF CHILD SONGS. By LAURA LEDYARD anv W. T. PETERS. 
DESIGNED AND ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED BRENNAN AND D. CLINTON PETERS. 


‘“* A handsome child’s book. There is no end of philosophy in verses of a character older than people can appre- 
ciate.”’"—N. VY. Daily Times. ; x 
“* The poetry is far above the average, and the designs very quaint and pretty.’’—Boston Courier. 
‘A volume of charming child’s songs, wonderfully quaint in illustration and typography.” —Pittsburgh Dispatch, 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Either of the above books can \be ordered through your bookseller, or will be mailed to you, carefully boxed 
and free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, 19 Park Place, New York. 





Y¥UST READY. 


Through Cities and Prairie Lands, 


By Lapy Durrus Harpy. 


Works by Edmondo de Amicis, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. Translated by Caro.ine 
TILTON. 8vo, $1.50. 


‘A remarkable work; . . . the author is a poet, an 
artist, a wonder-worker in words.” —W. Y. Evening Post. 


STUDIES OF PARIS, Translated by W. W. Capy. 
16mo, $1.25. 
“The author has comprehended the manifold amaze- 





‘One volume, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 





in thi ; all are fill d i , 
PP pe ey dreds on 9 3 er G +s — ment, the potent charm of Paris as no previous writer 


Z - . * has done.’’—Portland Press 
rsation of a bright woman who takes social topics ° 
pew striking Sao ad of a country for her subjects. HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. Translated by 
‘ww —_ agg ag oy of +" popeler —_— -_ CaROLinE TILTON. 8vo, illustrated, $2. 
of travels. e is now in New York, where she ee x 
willspend the winter, and where she has a large circle a ar pe ee p pote tes: into 
of friends. The American edition of *‘ Through Cities Chicage Times. ’ antment,’ “— 


d Prairie Lands *’ has several pages more matter than 
the English edition, which ny ord added by Lady SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. Translated by 


Hardy since her arrival in New York. W. W. Capy. 8vo, illustrated, $2. 


‘“‘Honest judgment and acute observation set forth 
amid picturesque effects.”—W. Y. Critic. 


In Preparation. 
MOROCCO. 8vo, illustrated. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 23d St., New Fork. 


New Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


Fessup & Co., 


254 and 256 BROADWAY, 


MAKERS OF 


Stylish Clothing, 


Invite attention to their New Shapes in 


TOP-GOATS AND SUITS, 





' For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publisher, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


2 _preakast Coos 


== SS Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed, Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
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as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. at prices less than the usual rates, and they 
W. BAKER & CO, make to order for the same prices as ready- 
“ Dorchester, Mass. made, 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


WILL PUBLISH NOVEMBER 19: 


Homes and Flaunts of 
our Elder Poets. 


Consisting of Biographical and Descriptive 
Sketches of BRYANT, EMERSON, 
LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES 
and LOWELL. By R. H. STopparp, 
F. B. SANBoRN, and H. N. Powers. With 
Portraits and numerous Illustrations en- 
graved on wood in the best manner. 

The portraits of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Holmes, are from drawings by Wyatr Eaton, 
and the Views from drawings or sketches by R. Swain 
Girrorp, Homer Martin, Francis Laturop, R. Rior- 
pan, G. M. Wuirs, C. A. VANDERHOOoF, A. R. Wau, 
and ApPpLeTon Brown. 

Exquisitely printed on toned paper. Im- 

perial 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, $5; full 

morocco, $10. 


ll. 
Surcide- 
An Essay in Comparative 
Moral Statzstzcs. 


By Henry Morse ui, Professor of Psy- 
chological Medicine in Royal University, 
Turin. “ International Scientific Series.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

“*Suicide”’ is a scientific- inquiry, on the basis of the 
statistical method, into the laws of suicidal phenomena. 
Dealing with the subject as a branch of social science, 
it considers the increase of suicide in different countries, 
and the comparison of nations, races, and periods in its 
manifestation. The influences of age, sex, constitution, 
climate, season, occupation, religion, prevailing ideas, 
the elements of character, and the tendencies of civili- 
zation, are comprehensively analyzed in their bearing 
upon the propensity to self-destruction. Professor 
Morseli is an eminent European authority on this sub- 
ject. It is accompanied by colored maps illustrating 
pictorially the results of statistical inquiries. 


III 


Vegetable Mould and 
Earth-Worms. 


By Cuartes Darwin, LL.D., F.R.S., author 
of “ Origin of Species,” etc., etc. 1I2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. Darwin’s powers of work are inexhaustible, and 
not less remarkable than his genius. Here is another 
delightful book from his pen, for which all intelligent 

ers will feel the heavy obligations which they are 
already under to him qualy increased.” — The Academy 
(London). 


For sale by all booksellers ; or either work sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3, AND § Bonp St., New York. 








THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 





Price, 35 Cents Monthly. $3.50 per Year. 





Vol. I. cannot now be had. Vol. II., price, $2.50, 
and Vol. III., price, $3.50, can still be supplied. 
Vol. IV. being the first Volume of the NEW 
ENLARGED SERIES, boundincloth, gilt edges, 
with suitable designs in ink and gold, price, 
$5, or Vol. IV. and a year's subscription for 


$7.50. 


The marked success of the Magazine was happily 
summed up in a recent review in The London Times: 
“* The title MaGazinE oF ArT is no misnomer, for with- 
in a convenient compass the MAGAZINE contains a VERY 
SrorEHOUSE oF ART, the illustrations ranging from the 
freest of Etchings and Woodcuts up to the most elabo- 
rate Engravings, the letterpress being particularly good, 
and varied to suit all tastes, from the most to the least 
artistic.” 

There will be added a department devoted exclusively 
to American Art, commencing with the December num- 
ber, now ready; it is intended to include the freshest 
and most important information regarding every branch 
of the subject, together with concise Critical Notices of 
the leading Art Exhibitions and Publications of this 
country. This department will be in charge of a leader 
in Art matters, and will add to the value of the Maca- 
ZINE OF ART as an exponent of American Art. 

In now giving an indication of the features which 
are about to appear, the Editor desires to state that 
only a small portion of his programme is here pre- 
sented. 


The First Part of the New Volume, being the Dzcember Part, published November 15, contains an original 


Etching by G. P. ¥ACOMB HOOD, entitled 


“THE FISHER-FOLKS’ HARVEST.” 





Among the Papers in the early numbers of the New 
Volume may be mentioned : 


THE WORLD THEY LIVE IN. Biographical Ac- 
counts of Representative British, American and Con- 
tinental Artists. 

WINDOWS WORTH SEEING. Illustrated Papers 
on Remarkable Windows, at Home and Abroad, in 
Cathedrals and other Edifices, by Artists of the past 
and of to-day. 

OUT-OF-DOOR PAPERS. Statues in the’ Street, 
Art in the Garden, etc. 

HOMES OF BEAUTY. The Residences of Art Col- 
lectors and Artists. 

THE PASSING SHOW. Notices of Art Exhibitions 
all over the World. 

INDOOR PAPERS. Furniture and Sculpture in the 

ouse. ‘ 

THE ROMANCE OF ART. Histories of Remark- 
able Pictures; Great Pictures by Unknown Artists ; 
The Wives of Artists, etc. 

BIRTHPLACES OF ART. Towns which have Wit- 
nessed the Struggles and Successes of Great Artists. 
FAMOUS SEATS. Illustrated Papers on the Queen’s 
Throne; the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Throne; 

and other Remarkable Memorials. 

ART FOR CHILDREN. The Love of Beauty as an 
Element in Education ; Child Pictures by Great Mas- 
ters, etc. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ART. Village Churches ; Hid- 
den Art in the Great Cathedrals; Pulpits, Ancient 
and Modern, etc. 

ART FOR ARTISANS. Practical Papers for Art 
Workmen. 

THE LADY ARTIST. | Art Trainin 
Ladies may Earn a Living by Art; 
etc. 


Schools ; How 
rt Needlework, 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & COMPANY, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 





MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





The Critic. 


‘*Making for itself an enviable reputation.’’—Va/- 
paraiso (Ind.) Herald. 

“Carefully edited and keenly critical.”"—A any 
Express. ‘ “ 

“Has many able contributors and is an interesting 
publication.” —Honolulu Saturaay Press. 

“ Capital.” —W. Y. £xpress. 

“Read with the keenest appreciation.”—Sen Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


- 








Age 


+N 


JUNLAp X Co 
~~ = - 
COPYRIGHTED. 

CELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 





179 BROADWAY, Near COR [LAN 

NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 
CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 
None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


FSTERBROOK’S 725 


T ST., 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 
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Life & Speeches of John Bright. 


The LONDON POST says: ** The author 
has prepared his task with praise- 
worthy assiduity, scholarly taste, and 
commendable impartiality.» 


A.C. Armstrong & Son 


_HAVE NOW READY: 
Life and Speeches of 


HON. JOHN BRIGHT, 
By C. Barnett Smith, 
Author of the Life of Hon. W. £E. Gladstone. 
PRICE, $2.50. 


One large crown octavo volume of 7oo pages, with 
two fine steel portraits, one from the latest portrait taken 
of Mr. Bright, the other from a painting made of him 
in early life. 

Every Parliamentary speech made by Mr. Bright and 
every other one of his Public Addresses of importance 
is dealt with at length, and the finest and most important 
passages published in extenso. The biography is brought 
down to and includes the year 1881. 

The London Times says: ‘* This work will be wel- 
comed by a large number of readers. The author has 
taken great pains to make the work at once accurate 
and full. He has evidently had access to private 
sources of information, for he gives accounts of Mr. 
Bright's personal life that it would otherwise not 
have been possible to give; . . . hehas followed his 
subject through all the steps of his career.” - 

The London Telegraph: ‘* The author has been 
animated by a legitimate ambition to achieve a work 
of European value and significance, and his efforts have 
not fallen short of their high aim. New and valuable 
material is included. Mr. Smith is justified in his 
assertion that ax authentic Biography of Mr. Bright 
is now for the first time published.’ 

The London News: ‘** \tis im one sense a History of 
England during the last half century.” 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Copies sent by Mail, by 
A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
714 Broadway, N. Y. 














READY NOVEMBER 24th: 
TENDER AND TRUE. 


Poems of Love. Selected by the Editor of 
“ Quiet Hours.” A treasury of the best love poems in 
the English language. Square 18mo, cloth, red edges, 
$r ; cloth extra, full gilt, $1.50; half calf, $2.50; full 
calf or morocco, $3.50. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE. 


A Poem in Four Sermons. By W. C. Gan- 
min 18mo, limp cloth, 50 cents. Fine edition, full 
gut, $r. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 


Familiar Letters. By Grorce S. MERRIAM. 
16mo, cloth extra, $1. 





JUST READY: 
ECCE SPIRITUS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A STUDY of the PENTATEUCH. 


For Popular Reading. By Rurus P. STEB- 
BINS, D.D. Cloth, ramo, $1.25. 


MAN’S ORIGIN and DESTINY. 


Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By J. P. Lestey. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 
By Frances Power Cospe. Mew, Cheap 


_ Edition, 25 cents. Fourth cloth edition, $1. 
For sale by all booksellers, and by 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 FRANKLIN STREET, BosTON. 





, including some written b 
* his illustrious friends, of ae 





NEW BOOKS. 


Fames T. Fields. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Un- 
ae Fragments and Tributes from Men and 
‘omen of Letters. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 

A book of unusual interest, written by the one who 
knew Mr. Fields most intimately. It tells the story of 
his life, describes his social, business, and literary activ- 
ity, his visits to England and the Continent, and weaves 
into the narrative a most engaging selection of letters, 

Me Fields, and more from 
m he had so many. 


Yesterdays with Authors. 


By James T. Fiztps. Essays on Pope, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mautford, 
Barry Cornwall, and others. Holiday edition. Hand- 
somely printed, and embellished with ten fine steel 

rtraits of the authors named, forming a very desira- 
le gift-book. 8vo, full gilt, $3. 


American Men of Letters. 


Vor. I. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


By Cxuartes Dup.iey Warner, author of ‘My Sum- 
mer in a Garden,” “‘In the Levant,” etc. With a 
fine Steel Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book is not only a most auspicious beginning of 
the series of ** American Men of Letters,’’ but a noble 
and most delightful work, complete in itself. As biog- 
raphy, it relates the story of Irving’s successful and 
beautiful life with admirable fitness ; as literary history, 
it indicates with rare discrimination the real value and 
charm of Irving’s works, and their honorable place in 
American literature. Of the manner in which the book 
is written, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Warner 
wrote it. 

N.B.—Mr. Warner is editor of the series. 


The Portrazt of a Lady. 


By Henry James, Jr., author of “The Europeans,” 
“The American,” etc. Beautifully bound. 12mo, 
528 pages, $2. : 

This is the most important and the most engaging 
novel Mr. James has yet written. It has in a high 
degree the rare excellences of Mr. James’ writings— 
acute observation, close — of character, subtle 
reflection, and a charming style; and it is quite cer- 
tain to be read with admiration and delight, not only 
to-day, but by coming generations and readers. 


William Lloyd Garrison and 
fits Times ; 


Or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in Ameri- 
ca, and of the Man who was its Founder and Moral 
Leader. By Oxiver Jounson. With a Portrait, and 
an Introduction by Joun G. Wuitt1ER. New, re- 
vised, and enlarged edition. 12mo, $2. 


Country By-Ways. 


By SaraH ORNE pore author of ‘* Deephaven,” 
“Old Friends and New,” “ Play Days.”” 18mo. Gilt 
‘top, $1.25. 
“* We find in them a certain kind of country life and 

scenery presented with delightful freshness and truth to 

nature, They belong to the most refined order of litera- 
ture, yet they have a fidelity that 1s at times almost pho- 
tographic in their depiction of the quiet scenes and the 
rural characters which form their basis. Miss Jewett is 

a writer to be admired without reservation.’’—Boston 

Gazette. sia 
** Miss Jewett is inimitable in her descriptions of coun- 

try scenery, and in her sketches of places and people; 

and her quaint descriptions of the country folk who are 
her friends are altogether delightful.” — Worcester Spy. 
“The length of each story is admirably suited to 
reading at one sitting, and we would name this book as 
one of the first for reading aloud winter evenings, as so 
Pa families do.”—N. VY. School Fournad. 
0: 


“ Just the thing for a holiday present.” —Springfield 


Union. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 





Geo. Routledge & Sons’ 
New Books and New Editions, 


SHAKESPEARE. The Edition de Luxe. 
Edited by Howarp Staunton. With 800 illustra- 
tions, and a new portrait by Sir Joun Giipert, R.A, 
In 15 volumes imperial 8vo. (7 volumes now ready.) 
The edition will consist of One Thousand Copies— 

each volume numbered—and, as printed, the type will 

be distributed. ‘The publishers reserve the right to in- 
crease the price when 700 sets have been sold. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 
BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. (Cax- 


ton Edition.) Complete in 20 volumes. 8vo, cloth, 

in boxes. Per set, $30; half American russia, $55 ; 

half calf, $80. 

An entirely new edition in large type, each volume 
containing frontispiece. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With 
many illustrations 804 pages, 8vo, cloth. $4; half 
American russia, $5 ; sheep, $5 ; half calf, $8. 

The best and most comprehensive work of the kind 
published in one volume. 


THIRTY PICTURES OF ENGLISH 
LANDSCAPE. By Birxet Foster. Printed on 
China paper by Datziet Bros. Edition de Luxe, 
bound in vellum. Only 1000 copies printed. 


MOTHER GOOSE. Designed by KaTE 
Greenaway. Small 4to, English Edition, $1.75 ; 
American Edition, $1. (Nearly ready.) 

This volume contains 48 entirely new and original 
pictures from designs b Kate Greenaway, illustratin 
the Popular Nursery Rhymes. The designs are all 


— in colors, and are of exquisite delicacy and. 


auty of execution. 


LITTLE DIGNITY. Pictures and 
Rhymes of Olden Times. By Vircinra Gerson. 
Containing 64 pages of new and original drawings. 
Printed in colors and plain, with appropriate verses. 
4to, boards, fancy cover designed by the author, $1.50. 
This volume is so attractive it cannot fail to enlist the 

admiration of all 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 
A new translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an 
Appendix of rhymed choral odes and lyrical dialogues. 
By E. H. PLumptre, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 
A new translation with a Biographical Essay, and an 
Appendix of rhymed choral odes. By E. i. Piump- 
TRE, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF 
POETRY. By Cuaries Mackay, LL.D. A new 
edition with many illustrations on wood. 4to, cloth, 
white edges, $2; cloth, gilt edges, $2.50; morocco, 
$3.50; half calf, $s ; tree calf, 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE PAYNE 
RAINSFORD F¥AMES. 46 Novels in 23 volumes. 
12mo, cloth, per set, $34.50. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 


27 volumes, 12mo, cloth, $27. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S COLLEC- 
TION OF PICTURES AND SONGS. Being Mr. 
CatpecotTt’s Series of 8 Picture-Books in 1 volume. 
4to, cloth, gilt, $5. (Nearly ready.) 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS NUM- 
BER. Containing full-page colored illustrations from 
original designs by RanpoLpH CaLpecoTT, WALTER 
Crane, Ke Te Greenaway, Gustave Dorg, Giaco- 
MELLI, and others. 4to, cloth, $r. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTTS NEW 
PICTURE-BOOKS. In Colcers. Tue Queen or 
Hearts; ‘He Farmer's Boy. Stiff paper covers, 
each, 50 cents. 

THE MICROSCOPE. Its History, Con- 
struction, and Application. By Jasrz Hoae, F.L.S., 
F.R.M.S. With more than 500 engravings and colo 
illustrations. A new and revised edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $3.50. 

THE POCKET DICTIONARY, o Spell- 
ing Guide. Giving a vocabulary of nearly 15,000 of 
the most difficult words in the English language. 
32mo, flexible cloth, gilt edges, 25 cents. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
G3 Sold by all Booksellers. 
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It is not generally known 
that at the DRY GOODS 
House of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
one of the finest collections 
of FURS in this City is to 
be seen. The stock includes 
Sealskin Sacques, Fur-lined 
Silk Dolmans and Cloaks, and 
some beautiful Fancy Furs and 

These are offered at LESS 
than the USUAL prices. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway & Eleventh St., 

NEW YORK. 








A REMARKABLE offering 
of Black DRESS VELVET is 
being made now by 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

A superior quality 26 inch- 
es wide, that formerly sold 
for $3.50 a yard, has been 
MARKED DOWN to $2.50. 

A line of Colored Velvets 
has also been reduced from $38 
a yard to the extremely low 


price of $1.50 a yard. The 


latter are 19 inches wide. 
Such BARGAINS are rarely 
found at this season of the 
year. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway & Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Sypher & Co., 


711 Broadway, 
New York, 


have the largest collection of 





curtous old furniture they have 
ever shown. Dutch mahogany, 
Italian inlatd, and Flemish 
carved furniture. Teakwood 
Jrom China. Rare pieces of 
old English Silver, and many 
objects of artistic value and 
historical interest. 





Sypher & Ca., 
Y41 Broadway, New York. 





A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
827 & 829 Broadway, 
Are constantly receiving from 
? India, Persia and Turkey 
OARPETS, RUGS, EM- 
BROIDERIES, COVERS and 
HANGINGS, with effective 
bold and elaborate designs, 
Particular attention is in- 
vited to our Importations of 
thisseason, which are unusual, 
Also JAPANESE and OHI- 
NESE GOODS in great va- 


TRADE-MARK. riety. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 





upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 


The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


ee ee ef : OR ee eee Epirors. 


AcTUAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, “H. H.,” Charles de Kay, John Bur- 
roughs, R. W. Gilder, H. H. Boyesen, Joel 
Chandler Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus”), Sydney 
Howard Gay, Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, Emma Lazarus, P. T. Quinn, 
Dr. Philip Schaff, J. Brander Matthews, Alice 
Wellington Rollins, J. H. Morse, Edith 
Thomas, Rev. Francis Brown, P. M. Potter, 
Capt. S. B. Luce, Kate Field, Prof. Theo. 
Gill, Edmund W. Gosse, GC. S. Godkin, John 
Bigelow, and Lieut. F. V. Greene. 





Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. To 
teachers and ceagymen. $1.60 a year. Make post-office 
orders payable at Station D, New York. 


Sold in London, by Triibner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate 
Hill ; and at the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C. 
Address Tue Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
737 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Have now Ready: 


SCHWATKA’S 
SHARCA. 


Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of 
the Franklin Records. 


BY 
WILLIAM H. GILDER, 


Second in Command. 
1 vol., 8v0, with maps and illustrations, $3. 


‘* Few narratives, since the days of Kane, will better 
repay perusal. As the record of a great feat of physical 
endurance it will commend itself to all lovers of manly 
adventure. As marking the success of a bold experi- 
ment—living in the Arctic as the natives live—it will 
interest scientific students, who, in the minute details of 
the curious Inuit life and the extended Inuit vocabulary, 
will also find much that is valuable. Above all, telling 
in moving words the closing scene of the great tragedy 
of the death of Franklin’s men, it will hold its place 
among the histories of civilization’s struggles.” —Vew 
York Herald. ’ . 

“Mr. Gilder, who was second in command in this 
important and successful expedition, writes with com- 
mendable simplicity and clearness ; his descriptions are 
vivid; his narrative is lively and unaffected; and the 
illustrative incidents are deftly and judiciously intro- 
duced. Excellent maps and woodcuts add greatly to 
the value of the book.” —New York Tribune. a 

“ Reads like a romance. . . Thevhistory of this ex- 

dition is written with modesty and candor, and though 
it relates many remarkable events, there can be no 
doubt that it is an accurate record of facts made by one 
more than ordinarily gifted with clear vision, strong will, 
and unyielding perseverance.” —Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


This book is for sale by all booksellers, or wiil be 
sent by mail upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Campaigns of 
the Civil War. 


“‘ The division of the work is judicious; the allotment 
of topics to the various writers is happy ; and cordial 
co-operation has been secured from recognized authori- 
ties, from the Government, from distinguished military 
officers, and from the custodians of public and private 
records, To all this we may add that the volumes are 
convenient in size, beautifully printed, and furnished 
with many clear and simple maps.” —New York Trib- 


NOW READY. 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 
I 


The Outbreak of Rebellion. 


By Joun G. Nicoray, Esq., Private Secre- 
tary to President Lincoln; late Consul- 
General to France, etc. 1 vol., 12mo. 
With maps, $1. 

“* Mr. Nicolay narrates those events, and those only, 
which are worth remembering ; his style is never dull, 
often brilliant, always clear and concise; he speaks 
distinctly and to the point, and whether we agree with 
his opinions or not, he gains and holds our undivided 


attention.”—N.Y. Evening Post. 


“ The account of the battle of Bull Run is in every 
way admirable ; in fact, we believe it to be the clearest 
and most concise account of the battle which has ever 
been written.”—Army and Navy Register. 


II 


From Fort Henry to Corinth. 


By the Hon. M. F. Force, Justice of the 
Superior Court, Cincinnati; late Briga- 
dier-General and Bvt. Maj.-Gen’l U.S. V., 
commanding First Division, 17th Corps ; 
in 1862, Lieut.-Colonel of the 20th Ohio, 
commanding the regiment at Shiloh; 
Treasurer of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee. 1 vol.,12mo6. With maps, $1. 


“It is not too much to say that General Force has 
compressed into his little volume of 191 pages more of 
the details of the campaigns of which he treats than are 
contained in any other volume of war history yet issued. 
His style is plain and condensed. 

‘* He deals neither in criticisms nor praises, but so far as 
he covers the ground, contents himself with auing Se 
facts as presented in the wide range of reports, both 
Union and Confederate, which he has evidently studied 
with care.” —Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 


READY TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
III. 


The Peninsula. 


By ALEXANDER S. WeEsB, LL.D., President 
of the College of the City of New York ; 
Assistant Chief of Artillery, Army of the 
Potomac, 1861-’62; General Commanding 
2d Div., 2d Corps; Chief of Staff, Army 
of the Potomac, etc. 

The history of McClellan’s Peninsula 

Campaign, from his appointment to the end 

of the Seven Days’ Fight. 


IV. 
The Army Under Pope. 


By Joun C. Rorgs, Esq., Member of the 
Military Historical Society of Massachu- 
setts, the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, etc. 

From the appointment of Pope to com- 
mand the Army of Virginia to the appoint- 
ment of McClellan to the general command 
in September, 1862. ; 

Each 1 vol., 12mo, with Maps. Price, $1. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 








Charles Scribner's Sons 


WILL PUBLISH NOV. 22: 
& 
The Chronicle of the Drum. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Wir I.iustrations Drawn BY 


HOWARD PYLE, FREDERICKS, FROST, 
SHARE, LUNGREN, WOODWARD, 
TAYLOR, DAVIS, AND OTHERS. 
ENGRAVED BY 
FRENCH, CLOSSON, J. P. DAVIS, 
HELLAWELL, HEINEMANN, ANDREW, 
CLEMENT, KARST, AND OTHERS. 


One volume quarto, illuminated cloth, full gilt, $s. 


“ All the drawings are effective, and many of them 
are ofahigh order of excellence, from the group of 
old soldiers fighting their battles o'er, which Mr. 
Frost has bathed in a flood of — sunshine, to the 
tall guillotine which Mr. Pyle has set up in the black 
night witha fearful glint of a stray moonbeam on 
the sharp edge of tts knife. And what poem is more 
worthy of such rich pictorial setting than this of 
Thackeray's? His stalwart stanzas, if they do not 
stir the blood like the blare of a trumpet, at least give 
it a start like the roll of the drum whose adventures 
they chronicle.’ —Tue PHILADELPHIA Prgss. 





II. 


The Mistress of the Manse. 
By Dr. ¥. G. HOLLAND. 


x vol., small 4to, with illustrations drawn by Mary 
Hallock Foote, Thomas Moran, Alfred Fredericks, 
Edwin A. Abbey, and Helena De Kay. New edition. 
Price reduced from $5 to $3. 


FUST PUBLISHED. 
Ill. 
RE-ISSUE OF 


The Complete Writings of 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 
WITH THE AUTHOR'S REVISION. 
The volumes of this edition are printed from new plates, 
at greatly reduced prices. 
NOW READY. 


TITCOMB’S LETTERS, 
GOLD FOIL, 
BITTERSWEET, 
LESSONS IN LIFE, 
PLAIN TALK, 
KATHRINA. 
Eacu Votume, 16mo, Price, $1.25. 
The remaining volumes will follow at regular intervals, 


IV. 


The Conflicts of the Age. 


(x.) An Advertisement for a New Religion. By an Evo- 
lutionist. (2.) The Confession of an Agnostic. By an 
Agnostic. (3.) What Morality have We Left? By a 
New-Light Moralist. (4.) Review of the Fight. By 
a Yankee Farmer. 


1 vol., 8vo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* These Books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





Scribner  Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS, 
To be Published November 19th. 





A ROVAL GIFT-BOOK BY A ROYAL AUTHOR, 


A Birthday- Book, 


DESIGNED BY 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice, 


The Work is printed in Colors on hand-made paper, 
and is illustrated by rs full- Water-Color 
Drawings, reproduced in the highest style 
of Chromo-lithography. 


One Elegant Volume, Imperial 4to, Clot, full 
gilt, $13.50. 


Great interest is manifested in aristocratic and artistic 
circles by the announcement of the forthcoming ‘‘ Birth- 
day-Book”’ by the Princess Beatrice. It is well known 
that the splendid education of the Royal Family enables 
its members to ortaey a distinguished position amon 
amateur artists’ The Queen herself both draws pom | 
etches on cones with great freedom and spirit. Her 
teacher was the veteran artist, Richard Westall, so well 
known by his book illustrations. Her eldest daughter, 
the future Empress of Germany, has frequently con- 
tributed works of high character to the Water-Color 
Exhibition ; and the marble busts of her Mother and 
Brothers, by the Princess Louise, are worthy of ad- 
vanced professional reputation. The youngest of the 
sisterhood, H.R. H. the Princess Beatrice, has not 
hitherto been so well known in an artistic capacity, and 
the appearance of a charming illustrated volume, with 
her name as designer on the title-page, marks an era in 
English society, and proclaims the equality of all classes 
in the great republic of art and letters. The floral 
drawings, in illustration of the months, are of a grace 
and fancy that would do honor to any name; while the 
care and elaboration requisite for their reproduction is so 
great that it is found impossible to increase the number 
prepared for sale before Christmas, as no new supply 
can be got ready previous to the spring. That the Lo 
ume will be one displaying exquisite taste in its embel- 
lishments and adornments it is unneces to insist 
upon, and its possession will be a boon highly coveted 
from the number of competitors beyond the very limit 
supply that is attainable. 

Subscribers names now received. 





MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY, In Art and Lit- 
erature. By J. E. Harrison. Illustrated with 62 plates 
and 7 Auto plates, taken from ancient Greek 
Vases, Coins, Illuminated Manuscripts, Roman Wall 
paintings, Gems, Egyptian, Papyrus, etc., etc., mostly 

rom examples in the British Museum, and many of 
them now published for the first time. 8vo, cloth, 
Pp. xxvi., 219, $6.75. 


THE EGYPT OF THE PAST. By ERAsMuUS 
Witson, with 46 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $4.80. 


THE ART OF DECORATION. By Mrs. H. 
R. Hawes. [Illustrated with 74 wood engravings, 
Square 12mo, cloth, $3.50. 

ConTENTS.—First Book. The Search after Beauty— 
Second Book. A Retrospect of Rooms—Third Book. 
General Applications: Chap. I. On Place and Tone— 
II, On Wa fe IIL. On Windows—IV. On Mirrors—V. 
On Movables— VI. Movables (continued)— VII, On 
Fireplaces and Fires—VIII. Lighting and Ventilation— 

On the Beauties of Freedom—X. On Our Streets 

—XI. Conclusion. With a List of the Art Designers in 

England from the earliest times to the present day. 
New Edition of Dyce’s Shakespeare—Larger Type. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. The Text Revised oy the Rev. ALEXAN- 
DER Dyce. With a Portrait of Shakespeare from the 
folio of 1623. 10 vols., 8vo, cloth, $30. 

*,* In this edition the Notes which in previous edi- 
tions were printed at the end of each play, are now, for 
the con of Shakespearian students, printed at 
the foot of the page. 

HOURS WITH THE PLAYERS. By DutT- 
ton Cook. 2 vols., r2mo, cloth, $8.40. 


THE LADY'S BAZAAR AND FANCY FAIR 
BOOK, containing Suggestions upon the Getting-up 
of Bazaars and Instructions for ing Articles in 
Embroidery, Cane Work, Crochet, Tatting, etc., etc. 

With Illustrations. 1amo, cloth, $2. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent on re- 
ceipt of the price by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
745 Broapway, New York. 
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WOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





HARPER’ 


For 


~<a, 
—_ 


S BAZAR 
1882. 





ARPER’S BAZAR is universally acknowledged to be the 
best periodical for women published in the United States. It 
is the great American authority upon fashions, household affairs, 
social etiquette, and all other kindred matters, while it occupies a 
foremost position among journals of literature and art. It has been 
the aim of the publishers to adapt it to the necessities of the rich and 
the poor alike ; and gratifying proof of their success is found in the 
fact that the Bazar is a welcome visitor and a trusted adviser in the 
homes of people of all classes and circumstances throughout the 
continent. 

Constant communication with the great capitals of Europe en- 
ables the conductors of Harper's Bazar to make immediate an- 
nouncements of such changes and modifications in styles as may 
take place in these centres of fashion. The columns of the Bazar 
include from week to week clear descriptions and brilliant illustra- 
tions of the latest modes; and occasional Supplements, containing 
distinct and easily followed tracings of desirable patterns, render it 
practicable for subscribers to cut out and make for themselves ele- 
gant suits and garments of the most approved shapes, without assist- 
ance or advice from professional dressmakers. This purpose is 
provided for still more efficiently by means of cut paper patterns of 
popular styles illustrated in the Bazar, which are sold at prices 
suitable to the most limited means. In this way Harper's Bazar 
not only leads the fashion, but enables its readers to dress in the 
most becoming attire at the smallest possible expense. 

The arrangements made for the treatment of embroidery and 
decorative needlework are unusually complete. The South Ken- 


— 
oe 


sington Royal School of Art Needlework, the Vienna and Nurem- 
berg Embroidery Schools, the New York Decorative Art Society, 
and other similar institutions, are under engagements to furnish 
working designs to Harper's Bazar for publication—a privilege 
accorded by the South Kensington School to this journal alone. 
The readers of the Bazar are thus put in possession of the newest 
and most select devices in art work of various kinds, wherein so 
much progress is continually made, both in this country and in 
Europe. Novelties in every department of house-keeping are also 
regularly recorded in the Bazar, and articles on artistic house-fur- 
nishing convey to its readers practical information upon that in- 
teresting and popular subject. Trustworthy decisions upon ques- 
tions of dress, manners, and social customs are given each week in 
the column entitled ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents,” which, in the 
varied character. of the information it contains, is among the most 
valuable sections of the paper. Occasional letters from Paris, Lon- 
don, New York, and other great cities, give charming glimpses ot 
society on both sides of the Atlantic, while a place is regularly 
found for short and lively paragraphs regarding the sayings and 
doings of notable men and women. 

Through the literary department of Harper's Bazar its sub- 
scribers have become acquainted with the best productions of the 
most brilliant contemporary writers in England and America. Its 
illustrations comprise a whole gallery of exquisite engravings from 
the works of the most eminent artists, together with portraits, local 
sketches, and a series of amusing comic pictures, such as are rarely 
equalled in any other American journal. 








HARPERS PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year, . 


The THREE above publications, $1o. 


$4 00 
4 00 
4 00 


Any TWO above named, $7. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year, ..___.. 


I 50 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE and HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, $5. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY One Year, 52 Numbers, 


IO 00 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, except in cases where 


the subscriber otherwise directs. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money-Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address 


. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, 





Burr Printinc House, 18 Jacos Sr.. N. Y. 




































